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The fact that China is now passing through a far-reaching revolution in the realm 
of ideas and ideals, sharpens the antithesis between conservatives and progressives. 
This antithesis extends to the realm of missionary activity. 

The missionaries of the past generation, and their converts, were usually conserva- 
tive. The Bible Union of China was formed to maintain the conservative position 
against a growing liberalism. The platform and activities of the Union are given 
and the important phases of its campaign against liberalism are noted. The ideals 
of the rising generation in China are such that a missionary program of fixed doctrines 
and institutions will find no sympathetic response. The conservative movement, 
faced with this situation and also with the strong sentiment against creating a breach 
in the missionary ranks, confronts a difficult task. 

That jovial philosopher, W. M. Gilbert, once called upon 
Sir Arthur Sullivan to set to music the observation that, so 
far as the population of the British Isles was concerned: 

Every little boy that’s now alive, 
And every little gal, 
Is either a little Conservative 
Or a little Liberal. 
And that seems about as deeply as we can penetrate into that 
problem. Why we are conservatives, or wy liberals, many 
have tried to discover. And the sum of their wisdom is about 
equal to that of the quatrain: we are born that way. 

Thus, if you take seven thousand people from any country 
or group of countries, you will find that part of them fall into 
the liberal category and part into the conservative. Even if 
you try to guard against this, by choosing your seven thousand 
from a restricted group, conforming as nearly as possible to 
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one mental pattern, you will still find that, in a little while, 
the group divides itself into those who are radical in their 
adherence to your shibboleth, and those who are not so 
radical. 

There are times, however, when our inborn conservatism or 
liberalism comes easily and strongly to the surface. Plunge 
us into some great period of history and we automatically 
range ourselves on opposite sides of a line that, previously, 
we had hardly known existed. So the Reformation on the 
Continent divided Erasmus, the conservative, from Luther, 
the liberal. And in England it divided the Puritan who con- 
formed from the Puritan who refused to conform. 

Such a period is now upon China, and it is doing strange 
things to the seven thousand Protestant missionaries at work 
in that land. China is in revolution. The revolution began 
with the reforming edicts of the Emperor Kuang Hsii, issued 
in 1898 and immediately repealed. It mounted through the 
troubles of the Boxer year (1900), and it caught the attention 
of the world when it dethroned the Manchus in torr. But 
the real Chinese revolution is just getting started. If, five 
hundred years from now, some ambitious historian tries to 
emulate the feats of Mr. Wells or Dr. Van Loon, it is likely that 
he will write that the movement which changed the civilization 
of a quarter of the world’s population had scarcely begun its 
operations ten years after the end of the empire. 

In such a period of revolution, the distinction between 
conservative and liberal is bound to be emphasized. And this 
is the more true in China because of the far-reaching nature 
of the revolution that is taking place there. The real Chinese 
revolution, as the West has yet to learn, is in only a minor 
degree political or military. It is concerned with the bases of 
the national life, and among these religion is coming in for its 
necessary review. So that in the religious realm, as well as 


in many others, men in China today find themselves taking a 


conservative or liberal position. 
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That is true in Buddhism. It is true in Confucianism. It 
is true among Christians. What is to be the religion of the new 
China? The missionary has ofiered Christianity. But, asks 
a mind newly awakened to discover the implications of the gifts 
ofiered it, what 7s Christianity 2? And at once the conservative 
and the liberal interpretations appear. Any reading of the 
literature that this has called forth (as, for instance, the Bulle- 
tins of the Bible Union of China) shows how surprised most of 
the missionaries are at the separation that has threatened 
them, but how, considering it at length, they have come to 
remember that it was always, in essence, there. “‘Why, we 
have always been either conservatives or liberals,’ these men 
seem to be saying. ‘But we are just awakening to the sig- 
nificance of that fact!” 

Let us bear in mind another element that enters into such a 
situation, no matter where it arises. When your movement 
reaches that certainty of success that justifies its being called a 
revolution, it guarantees for liberalism in all fields a period of 
advance. In every field of human interest in China today old 
things are passing and all things are becoming new. But 
that very advance on the part of the progressives stirs up the 
conservative. In The Winter’s Tale the shepherd says to his 
companion, ‘‘ Thou mettest with things dying; I with things 
new-born.”’ The conservative in a changing order, with his 
love of the thing-that-has-been, is bound to meet with things 
dying, and the sight of their death rouses him. The trouble 
is that he is frequently so roused by the sight that he dashes 
out to do something before he is quite sure what has died. 

Out of such a condition, with its resultant sense of strain, 
has come the movement that is of such significance to the 
Christian enterprise in China. And because China is a major 
mission field, of peculiar importance in the formation of a 
Christian world-order, and offering remarkable opportunities 
to the Christian message just now, this conservative rallying 
deserves attention in all parts of the church. 
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MISSIONARY CONSERVATISM IN CHINA 

It is astonishing how deeply rooted are the conservative 
theological positions in such a field as China. The mission- 
aries of the past generation (giants, many of them) were in 
large part conservative, having come to their work at a time 
when conservatism seemed the only alternative to a Christian- 
ity so emasculated as to be worthless, and never, either in 
their reading or during their furloughs, having found any 
basis of understanding with such a liberalism as began to be 
popularized by men like Henry Drummond or George Adam 
Smith. (The chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Bible Union of China made the statement two years ago that 
he had never heard of George Adam Smith!) 

These great pioneer missionaries raised their converts, and 
particularly those designed for the native ministry, by hand. 
The missionary’s study was the theological seminary, and the 
student was given the missionary’s system of doctrine to 
digest. Those who have had experience with him can testify 
to the attainments of the Chinese as a memoriter scholar. 
As a result, there is within the Chinese church, a great body of 
preachers, particularly among the older men, who are as 
rigidly conservative in their doctrine as were the monks of the 
Middle Ages. The honor paid age in China insures these 
men a great influence in the Chinese church. They have been 
largely responsible for a type of effort that has evolved the 
common Chinese term for Christian preaching: kang tao, to 
expound the doctrine. 

In addition to this deposit of conservatism, handed down 
by a generation of missionaries now almost, although not 
quite, gone, there is the constant reinforcement of the con- 
servative elements made by certain missions and denomina- 
tions. The largest missionary body in China is that of the 
China Inland Mission. No one would deny the mighty 
pioneer work done by that body, yet it must be acknowledged 


that its doctrinal basis is as conservative as could be imagined, 
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outside the oft-called ‘“‘freak”’ missions. Only a few years 
ago the China Inland Mission declared it impossible to hold 
fellowship with any not believing in the eternal damnation 
of all men who had not, before death, accepted Jesus as a 
personal Savior! Many of the missions from Continental 
Europe, and some from England, are practically as conserva- 
tive as the China Inland Mission. The missions sent out by 
churches located in the southern part of the United States 
are generally conservative. The Lutherans, wherever their 
origin, seem to be so. The very small missions and the inde- 
pendent missionaries are almost always of this nature. And 
in the ranks of all the missions—for missionaries have generally 
been chosen by the large boards because of their spirit rather 
than their doctrine—there are men and women who hold 
tenaciously to the platforms of the past. 

The conservative spirit is nurtured, moreover, in the 
summer resorts frequented by the missionaries. The summer 
season lasts from early in June until the middle of September, 
during which period a large part of the missionary body is 
concentrated in a handful of mountain or seaside resorts. 
Conferences abound. It is probably possible, although I 
have never made a personal test to insure the truth of this 
statement, to go to a meeting of some kind during every day 
of one’s vacation. It is my observation that the general 
atmosphere of these conferences is conservative. For some 
reason, people with a conservative bent seem to enjoy a 
multiplicity of meetings, and so, naturally, have a great deal 
to do with their nature. There are exceptions, to be sure. A 
few summers ago Henry Sloane Coffin, and last summer Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, stood out in these summer gatherings. 
But I think it undeniable that the general influence of these, 
with their days of prayer for the conversion of the Jews and 
similar meetings, has been to give the conservatives a group 
sense. It was at one of these summer resorts that the Bible 
Union of China was formed. 
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Conservatism received further support a few years ago 
from the Stewart Evangelistic Fund of Los Angeles. This 
fund, which has been set up by the same parties who financed 
the publication of the series of Fundamentals in this country, 
stands for the rapid proclamation of the gospel throughout 
China. It is very conservative in its definition of what the 
gospel is, and concentrates its attention on vocal preaching. 
However, it has provided sums for the distribution of portions 
of the Scriptures and other literature, for schools engaged in 
training Christian workers, and for summer conferences. It 
has financed, either in whole or in part, the visits to China of 
prominent conservatives, such as R. A. Torrey, W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, C. G. Trumbull, and M. G. Kyle. It is not con- 
nected with the Bible Union of China, and up to the close of 
1921 its representative in China, J. H. Blackstone, had not 
joined that movement.'' But the appropriation of this large 
sum (several million dollars, it is reported) for a purpose of this 
sort must be regarded as having done much to crystallize the 
conservative sentiment. 

[ have mentioned the visits of certain conservatives. It 
has been stated that without these visits the Bible Union 
movement would never have taken form. About that there 
will be differences of judgment, although the Bible Union 
itself has said: ‘“‘The source of the idea was inside and not 
outside the Chinese missionary body” (Bulletin No. 3, July, 
Ig21). Certainly, however, these visitors did much to encour- 
age what Dr. Thomas has insisted was only a recognition of a 
division that already existed. Dr. Torrey is quoted as having 
said at a meeting held in Kuling, China: ‘Get into the Bible 
Union, and be an active member when you do get in” (Bulletin 
No. 5, December, 1921). One missionary leader has testitied 
that when he asked Dr. Thomas to avoid speaking in such a 
manner as to promote division among the missionaries, Dr. 
Thomas declared it high time that such division took place. 


‘Since this article was written, Mr. Blackstone has joined and been elt 


member of the Executive Committee of the Bible Union. 
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All these visitors have sent back to the countries supporting 
the missions descriptions of the havoc being wrought by 
liberal missionaries in China. A liberal, following in their 
footsteps, has no difficulty in reporting havoc wrought by the 
conservative visitors. 

These elements, then—the conservative inheritance, the 
conservative missions and missionaries, the conservative 
summer gatherings, a heavily financed conservative propa- 
ganda, and a succession of forceful conservative visitors— 
combined to bring to birth the Bible Union of China. It 
dates from the first days of August, 1920, and it recalls Kuling, 
the principal summer resort for Central China, as its place of 


origin. 
THE BIBLE UNION OF CHINA 


In a series of meetings held at Kuling that summer Dr. 
W. H. Griffith Thomas spoke on ** The Authority of the Bible, 
Inspiration, Old Testament Criticism, Evolution, The Place 
and Power of Scholarship, and The Lord’s Coming.’ Later 
he gave a series of lectures on “The Person of Christ, The 
Death of Christ, The Resurrection of Christ, The Bible, The 
Church, and Christian Experience.” Anyone familiar with 
the work of Dr. Thomas will know his position on these points. 

Following the lectures by Dr. Thomas meetings of various 
groups of missionaries were held, until there emerged an organi- 
zation, to be known as the Bible Union of China, with a 
membership of about four hundred, under the leadership of a 
Committee Ad Interim. Half of the thirty members of this 
committee were members of the China Inland Mission or the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission. Later, the movement was 
carried to other summer resorts, and a campaign to secure 
additional members undertaken. 

At the Kuling meetings that first summer a statement of 
doctrinal basis and program was drawn up, and it was to this 

tCf. “Modernism in China” by Dr. Thomas in the Princeton Theological Revie 


October, 1921. 
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that the first members subscribed. Much criticism was 
aroused by the manner in which the doctrinal basis was 
described in this document, as well as by one of the purposes 
announced, and the publication of the statement in certain 
papers was described as a breach of confidence. Since that 
first statement has been held to have been ‘‘ confidential and 
for members only,”’ and since I do not wish to take any unfair 
advantage in a discussion of this kind, I will not reproduce 
it, although the changes made in the later, and now authorita- 
tive, document were of real significance. 

As Dr. Thomas traveled about China interest in the Bible 
Union spread. However, there was a noticeable holding 
back on the part of many leaders, and a meeting was held in 
Shanghai in November, 1920, at which the statement of 
doctrine and purpose was revised, and the movement pro- 
vided with a leadership calculated to inspire more confidence 
among the missionarv body. This statement of November 25, 
1920, remains authoritative, although it is sti)) called a *“‘ tenta- 
tive statement.’ Evidently even “the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints” has its changes. The official form 
reads: 

Being convinced that the state of both the Christian and non- 
Christian world demands unity of purpose and steadfastness of effort 
in preaching and teaching the fundamental and saving truths revealed 
in the Bible, especially those now being assailed, such as, the Deity of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, His Virgin Birth, His Atoning 
Sacrifice for Sin, and His Bodily Resurrection from the Dead; the 
Miracles both of the Old and New Testament; the Personality and 
Work of the Holy Spirit; the New Birth of the Individual and the 
necessity of this as an essential prerequisite to Christian Social Service: 

We affirm our faith in the whole Bible as the inspired Word of 
God and the ultimate source of authority for Christian faith and prac- 
tice; 

And unitedly signify our purpose ‘to contend earnestly for the faith 
once for all delivered unto the saints.” 

To this end we express our desire to join with others of like mind in 


seeking to carry out the following Program: 
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rt. Prayer: To pray that God may so direct this movement as to 
arouse the Church of Christ to its deep need of a firmer grasp on the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith and a fresh realization of the power 
and sufficiency of the simple Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, the preach- 
ing and teaching of which has been blessed of God since the beginning 
of Missionary work. 

2. The Bible: To promote the circulation, reading, and study of 
the Bible, trusting that its Divine Author will use this movement as a 
testimony to its integrity and authority. 

3. Literature: To prepare and circulate Jiterature and textbooks 
Witnessing to the fundamental truths of the Bible. 

4. Personnel: To present to our Home Boards and supporters the 
vita) importance of accepting for missionary service only such candidates 
as accept the truths referred to above. 

s. Educational Institutions: To stand firm for faithful teaching of 
the whole Bible as of primary importance in the work of all Christian 
schools and colleges; and also by deputation work, conferences, and 
special lectureships, help forward local effort in emphasizing the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. 

0, Theological Education: To promote sound teaching in theological 
seminaries and Bible schools and to seek means by which able exponents 
of the faith may reach the present and future leaders of the Chinese 
Church. 

>. Evangelism: To forward all measures in Christian enterprises 
which make for the deepening of their devotional, evangelistic, and 


missionary spirit. 


A careful study of this document will show that it is much 
like those drawn up by other “fundamentalist” bodies. Any 
person of conservative tendencies can sign it, and it is so 
worded that those who would declare disputed matters, such 
as the imminent bodily return of the Lord or the second 
blessing or the ability to speak with tongues, fundamental 
can join without being told, in so many words, that the Bible 
Union does not agree with them. In fact, were it not for the 
inclusion of the miracles of the Old Testament, and perhaps 
also the virgin birth, in the list of ‘fundamental and saving 
truths” I am sure that an enormous majority of the Protestant 
missionaries in China could sign the declaration. 
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With this as its standard, the Bible Union has gathered its 
strength. Outstanding conservatives, such as J. Walter 
Lowrie, secretary of the China Council of the Northern Presby- 
terian Mission, and Mr. D. E. Hoste, director of the China 
Inland Mission, have given it a temperate leadership. There 
was, about a year ago, one little ripple on the calm waters when 
officers of the Union called in question the right of one woman, 
a prominent literary worker, to belong to their body. It 
seemed that it might be necessary to erect an authoritative 
standard of interpretation to protect the authoritative “‘state- 
ment,” but the issue was avoided. At the close of 1g21 the 
Union had about seventeen hundred members, or about 20 per 
cent of the missionary body. The largest single group in the 
membership was, naturally, that from the China Inland Mis- 
sion, who contributed about a quarter of the whole. After 
the China Inland Mission the largest representation is from 
the Lutherans, but the former outnumber the latter sixty-two 
times. The Presbyterians supply the third largest body of 
members. 

The activities of the Union have been the cause of much 
discussion. Various preliminary statements aroused the fear 
that an effort would be made to control future missionary 
gatherings, and in order to appear free from all political 
ambitions the Union has had to avoid the very appearance of 
evil. So some things have not been done that would have 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm among a certain type of 
conservatives. The meeting of the National Christian Con- 
ference in May, 1922, will give final evidence as to whether 
or not the movement intends to use political means to attain 
its ends. 

Bulletins issued by the Union tell of work being done by 
committees on literature, both of a general nature and for use 
as textbooks in theological seminaries, on Bible-study, on 
evangelism, and on membership. In literature the principal 


effort seems to be to publish a translation of Dr. Orr’s Jntfer- 
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national Bible Dictionary to take the place of the version of 
Hastings’ that is already in the market. Posters, containing 
scriptural texts, are prepared for cheap distribution. The 
publication of the Bulletins seems in itself about as concrete an 
activity as any. At the beginning of this year a letter was 
sent to all mission boards advising them as to their future 
practice in sending workers to the field. This letter has not 
vet been made public.* 

There has been talk of asking the mission boards to erect 
schools in which the conservative viewpoint would prevail. 
Aside from the fact that there are now schools in China where, 
because of the faculty personnel, the conservative viewpoint 
does prevail, it is hardly likely that the boards, if approached, 
will care to commit themselves in such a manner. About 
two years ago it was reported that the Stewart Evangelistic 
Fund would build a school for the training of Christian workers, 
in which the fundamentalist viewpoint would certainly have 
been maintained. But after conferences with large groups of 
these conservative missionaries, Mr. Blackstone found them 
so unable to come to an agreement in the matter that the 
project has been, at least for the present, dropped. 

THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT DURING THIS PERIOD 

It must not be forgotten that during the same period 
while this conservative reaction has been gathering form the 
movement within the Christian body as a whole has been 
liberal. The activity of the conservative minority testifies to 
this. 

There has been, for instance, the rise of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The men sent to China to lead this 


work have been progressive in nature, just as the methods they 


'The letter was published in full in Zéon’s Herald, Apri) 19, 1922. Wt is very 
long, and consists partly in an apology for the existence of the Bible Union, and 
partly an attempt to prove the liberal missionaries “denying the authority of the 


Holy Scriptures and also the great evangelical truths taught therein regarding sin and 
redemption.” ‘Such teaching,” this letter charges, “is fraught with the greatest 


danger to the Chinese church, threatening indeed, in the future, its very existence.” 
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have followed, with their emphasis upon the social applications 
of the gospel, have been progressive. The Chinese response 
has been gratifying. The Y.M.C.A. reports, after twenty- 
five years of work, about seventy-five thousand members, 
active and associate, and an influence out of all proportion to 
its numbers. Recently, the Y.W.C.A., always more liberal 
than the male organization, has come to duplicate among 
Chinese women the work that the Y.M.C.A. has done among 
the men. 

There have been the union institutions. Mention of a 
union institution before a conservative is something like the 
traditional red rag waved before a bull. In the Bulletins of the 
Bible Union, in the articles of Dr. Griffith Thomas, and in the 
speeches of Dr. Torrey you may find evidences that the union 
institutions in China are liberal, and that they must remain 
Jiberal because there is no way of requiring adherence to any 
one body of doctrine in a school supported by churches with 
differing doctrinal bases. Yet the union institutions are in 
China to stay. Dr. John Dewey is reported to have warned 
the mission boards that they had not more than ten years in 
which to make the Christian schools able to withstand govern- 
ment competition, and the Boards are determined to do this 
by pooling their resources in commanding institutions. ‘‘ The 
union universities and theological schools in China are a great 
menace to the future of the church in China,” Dr. Torrey 
stated in a recent speech. With such a judgment it is well 
to contrast the words of one of the wisest missionary 
leaders, Dr. Arthur J. Bowen, president of the University 
of Nanking: 

We hear considerably, in these days, of criticism of missionary 
colleges and universities to the effect that they are “Godless” and 
teaching “higher criticism”; that they have little value to the Church, 
being non-evangelistic and non-productive, to a large extent, of ministers; 


and that they absorb too large a proportion of missionary personne] and 
mission funds. This seems to be the age of criticism, perhaps we might 
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call it “lower criticism,” fault-finding, unkind attitudes, emphasis on 
shortcomings and differences. Mission schools and colleges, through 
their teachers and administrators, are as human and as inadequate as 
other institutions and persons. I doubt, however, if a more vigorous 
or a more hopeful type of Christian life and teaching exists on the 
mission field than obtains in our Christian colleges in China. 

For honesty of purpose, for devotion to truth, for earnest desire for the 
spiritual salvation of these young men, and for a sane and constructive 
understanding and application of the teachings of Christianity, these 
teachers cannot be surpassed on the mission field. That there are 
problems and difficulties involved in the great task, no one denies— 
but there are quite as great and serious problems and difficulties in the 
so-called evangelistic work. Moreover, the results will compare as 
favorably for Christianity in educational work as in any other, to say 
the least, in China where education is so highly regarded. 

I have been interested in inquiring from several of the leading mis- 
sionary colleges and universities as to how many of their non-Christian 
students have become Christians during the school year 1920-21. I 
find that the total] from seven institutions is 445, which is about one- 
third of the non-Christian body of students in these schools. Over one- 
half of the whole student body in general is Christian. These students 
have deliberately, most of them after some years of study and a fair 
knowledge of what it involves, chosen of their own free volition to follow 
Christ. In all of these schools there is absolutely no compulsion except 
that of love. A student’s standing and treatment is in no way adversely 
affected by his not deciding during his course to become a Christian. 

. . As in our colleges at home, where one student receives harm to 
his religious life and faith from his college teachings and experiences, 
ten are literally “reborn’’ and made new creatures, greatly enabled to 


serve God and their fellow-men!. 


Union efforts of all kinds have a liberalizing tendency, for 
the rallying of different bodies to secure great ends tends to 
sink such divergences of detail as there may be and concen- 
trate on essentials. Christian effort in China is noted for its 
encouragement of such union movements. Within the past 

wo. or three vears these have begun to appear among the 
Chinese Christians, and there have arisen complaints concern- 


t Annual Report, University of Nanking, 1921. 
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ing the too-liberal teaching sent broadcast by the Chinese 
publicity secretary of the China-for-Christ Movement. At 
least one American denomination, the Southern Baptists, 
alarmed by the liberal tendencies that seem inevitable under 
such conditions, has rigorously excluded its missionaries 
from participation in all union efforts. 

Another indication of the growth of liberal sentiment is to 
be found in the independent Chinese churches that are gaining 
strength in certain Chinese cities. These congregations have 
no relation to any missionary society, and frequently contain 
in their membership leaders of the indigenous church. While 
the tone of the preaching heard in them depends to a large 
extent upon the individual ministers, vet the influence of these 
independent churches has been distinctly liberal. 

The missionary body has grown with great rapidity in 
recent years. A certain part of this growth has contributed to 
the conservative strength, but a larger part has been liberal. 
Increasingly the leading mission boards are requiring a high 
tvpe of preparation from their candidates. It is seldom that 
they send out evangelistic missionaries without both college 
and theological degrees. Educational missionaries with ad- 
vanced degrees are sought. The medical missionary is a 
man with the best training. And a preponderating part of 
this group is committed to the liberal position. It could 
hardly be otherwise. 

One other source of gain to the liberal movement during 
recent years has been the coming to the fore of young Chinese 
leaders. Many of these have been educated abroad; some 
are the product of the mission colleges of China. The way in 
which they are assuming leadership is remarkable, and desper- 
ately frightening to the conservatives. A large majority of 
these men are liberals, bringing into Christian circles the 
same spirit that the ‘‘New Thought Movement” (to | 
mentioned later) is spreading throughout Chinese society as 


IC 


a whole. 
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GROUNDS UPON WHICH THE BIBLE UNION 
HAS BEEN ATTACKED 

The organization of the Bible Union of China has pro- 
duced much discussion within the missionary body. Many 
have been the charges leveled against the Union, which soon 
found itself upon the defensive. 

It was at first decried as a producer of division among men 
facing a superhuman task. When Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer 
was in China, speaking at one of the summer resorts, it is said 
that he was asked, by a radical premillennialist, to speak on 
Christ’s second coming, it being known that Dr. Zwemer 
holds with that school. But Dr. Zwemer, seeing the outcome 
of such a speech, refused, saying, ‘“‘ Why should I speak on the 
second coming when we are surrounded by so many millions 
who do not even know that Christ has come a first time ?”’ 
Dr. Zwemer was wiser than some who followed in his footsteps. 
When the Bible Union was formed, after an insistence upon 
teachings that men today look at in differing lights, the first 
move was to place before every missionary in China its state- 
ment, in order to find out whether the missionary should be 
classed as orthodox or otherwise. The refusal of many whose 
conservatism was established to be ticketed in that manner 
rendered the census incomplete, but the tendency toward 
division has been clear. Thus, in a statement by the director 
of the China Inland Mission, Mr. D. E. Hoste, telling “Why 
I Have Joined the Bible Union of China,” and distributed by 
the Union, the author says that he held back for a time because 
“Tt is obviously most desirable that, so far as possible, we as a 
missionary body in this country, should present a united 
front in the face of prevailing materialism, moral evil and 
erroneous beliefs. Hence, one shrank from a step which might 
hinder or set back the work of drawing the missionaries to- 
gether, in which progress had been made during recent years.” 
Some have seen in this threat of division in the missionary 
ranks the most dangerous feature of the Bible Union program. 
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Again, the Union has been charged with a lack of candor. 
It has been stated that a declaration of “fundamental and 
saving truths” had no right to employ therewith so indefinite 
a formula as “such as, the Deity of our Lord,”’ etc., etc. The 
“such as’? may mean so much that does not appear on the 
surface. Does it, for example, mean a belief in the imminent 
personal return of the Lord? It is probable that a large 
majority of the members of the Bible Union are premillen- 
nialists. Most of them are ardent premillennialists, and 
premillennialism is the one doctrine, together with literal 
inspiration, on which they can quickly become aroused. 
But from the first the Bible Union has been careful to avoid 
any facing of the question of the second coming. It has 
sought safety here in silence, and so has been, some say, less 
than completely candid. 

Again, the charge was made that the Union intended to 
set afoot a heresy hunting campaign throughout the Christian 
institutions of China. That the charge had some basis is to 
be seen in such a program as that laid out by its Committee 
on Educational Institutions, which proposed 

That this Committee seek to acquaint itself with the nature of the 
religious instruction in ovr various schools, especially in its bearing 
on the fundamental principles of the Christian doctrine. . . . . 

This seems a large program for a small committee, but in presenting 
this plan it was pointed out that the Committee woul 1 largely act as a 
clearing house and that those who were members of the Bible Union or 
those interested in it and who were also connected with the institutions 


could make such inquiries as were necessary of the different institutions." 


The implications of such a program are clear. That it is 
under way is proved when supporters of the Bible Union, 
writing for American periodicals, can quote parts of lectures 
alleged to have been given in classrooms in China, word of 
which would never have reached them had the heresy hunt 


not started. 


t Bulletin No. 1, January, 1921. 
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Again, the Union has been charged with a tendency to 
credit unfounded charges. It is a serious business to start 
the heresy hunters on their way, for the discrimination between 
true evidence and untrue is not an easy matter, and the 
proclamation of unfounded charges may work untold harm. 
For example, any person familiar with the degree of accuracy 
with which students take notes in a classroom will agree 
that some measure of caution is desirable before making 
charges based on such evidence. Yet a large part of the 
“proof” of unsafe teaching in mission institutions is, when 
analyzed, seen to be reports of what a student has said to one 
missionary that another missionary has said in the classroom. 
Dr. Griffith Thomas uses a large amount of this kind of 
evidence in the apologies for the work of the Bible Union which 
he has published in America. In the most extensive of these 
I find one case on which I can check: 


These are the words of another leading missionary, writing to ; 
friend of mine in America: Dr. Thomas has doubtless told you some- 
thing of the effects of such destructive propaganda... . Dr. Tewks- 
bury of the China Sunday School Union reported that he picked up a 
student’s lecture notes in a certain large mission school and found in it 
that the miracles of Jesus were divided into three classes. Of the 
first it was said: “These miracles are without historical foundation” 
of the second: ‘These miracles are doubtful”; of the third: “These 
miracles may be accepted as genuine.” 

Note the course of this “evidence.’’ Dr. Thomas gives it to 
the American public on the authority of a “‘friend.”” The 
friend received it in a letter from a ‘leading missionary.”” The 
missionary states that “Dr. Tewksbury reported” it. It is 
not made clear whether Dr. Tewksbury reported it to the 
leading missionary, or whether the leading missionary just 
heard that Dr. Tewksbury had reported it to someone else. 
And Dr. Tewksbury “picked up a student’s lecture notes”’ 
and discovered the fearful thing! Honestly, what does any 
man in this long line to the American public think ‘‘a student’s 
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lecture notes,’ unsupported, unexplained, incomplete, are 
worth in such a case? Any person who ever kept a class 
notebook can answer that question. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that this student was a Chinese, hearing a lecture 
in English, and even with an unusual grasp of the foreign 
language, not fully at home in it. [asked the teacher in ques- 
tion about the incident, for it has been widely used by the 
Bible Union. To drop all anonymity, he is the Rev. W. F. 
Hummel, and he was teaching in the department of religious 
education in the University of Nanking when the alleged 
division of the miracles of Jesus took place. Professor Hum- 
mel stated that he had been placing before his class various 
conceptions of the miracles, as advanced by various teachers. 
There were many of these. The group quoted by Dr. Thomas 
was among them. Professor Hummel did give it to his class, 
and it went into their notebooks, but as the theory of another 
teacher with whom Professor Hummel did not agree! No one 
ever came to him to check up on the matter. His next knowl- 
edge of it was when it was sent out as evidence of the unsound 
teaching in mission colleges. This may seem too small an 
incident to be worth so much space, but as an example of 
some things that have accompanied Bible Union activity it is 
of value. It shows why the Union has been accused of a 
readiness to credit unfounded charges. 

Moreover, the Bible Union has been under suspicion of 
having political designs. There is no question but that, at its 
formation, some enthusiasts pressed for a program that contem- 
plated securing control of all missions and missionary gather- 
ings. Since the members of the Union stand in such a decided 
minority to the missionary group as a whole, such a govern- 
ment by the dictatorship of the minority could only be secured 


by methods such as have not been usual among Christian 

workers. But the charge is as yet unsubstantiated. 
Personally, none of the foregoing accusations carry as 

much weight as the declaration that the whole method of 
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approach of the Bible Union proves a total failure to grasp 
the significance of these days in China. That is not a spec- 
tacular charge, but, fundamentally, it seems vastly more 
devastating. Jesus upbraided his contemporaries in the 
Jewish church for their failure to discern the signs of the times. 
[s it possible that the Bible Union is guilty of the same blind- 


ness? To answer that question we must consider China at 


THIS HOUR IN CHINA’S HISTORY 


lu- 


We have already traced the main stages in China's revo 
tion. Since rorr, with the overthrow of the Manchus, it has 
generally been thought of as political and military. The 
truth is that, while such factors remain, there has been at 
work, since early in 1918, a revolution of a totally different 
and more far-reaching nature. It is a revolution in Chinese 
civilization, and it began in the return to the primacy of the 
scholar marked by the Student Movement of 1918. For a 
few months the Student Movement was largely political, but 
it has shifted its emphasis until now it pays almost no attention 
to politics, at least as a primary interest. With hundreds of 
papers and magazines championing its point of view, with the 
eager attention of the five million students who are so largely 
to influence the next fifty vears, this movement is the one 
element of fundamental significance in China today. It 
cannot be better. described than in the words of Dr. A. J. 
Bowen: 

These men (students who have studied abroad), together with the 
most alert and volatile students in the universities and colleges of 
China, now form considerable of a group, united on a liberal program 
for China, covering all phases of thought and life. They have a wide 
and, on the whole, sympathetic hearing through the many excellent 
publications that they issue, many of them in the common spoken 
language, the “peh hwa”’ as contrasted with the “classic” form of 
writing so highly revered through the ages. In addition to original 
essays and articles, they also translate the very latest and most pertinent 
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western writings, scientific, social, and socialistic, philosophical, religious, 
and anti-religious—anything new and striking and “modern” that has 
stimulated their minds and that will stimulate the mind of China. The 
great ideal and objective is social and political reform and betterment 
for China on a very democratic basis. A very searching and critical 
attitude pervades the movement. The foundation principles of Chinese 
life, of the family, of filial piety, of the ethics of the “five relations,” 
of marriage versus “free love,’’ of religion in general, and Christianity 
and Confucianism in particular, are subjected to the frankest debate and 
criticism. So also are all western institutions and practices, and fortu 
nately there is no very great tendency to adopt the institutions of the 
West without thorough adaptation to China’s conditions and needs. 
All questions of authority, whether in home or in state or in religion, have 
become more or less confused with questions and practices of autocracy and 
its oppressions and class distinctions. Conservatism, in any form or in 
any realm, is considered a mark of the old and effete civilization, and as 
one, at least, of the causes of China’s backwardness. Liberalism and 
modernism are invariably associated with progress, with science, and 
the results of the scientitic spirit of the West, and above all with democ- 


racy and self-expression. 

That a good deal of this thinking and discussion is sophomoric and 
considerably oblivious of the real consequences for China of the reforms 
and changes advocated does not in the least detract from its significance 
or importance. Much of this discussion is on a very high intellectual 
plane indeed, and if it could be read by scholars and thinkers of the 
West would very greatly enhance the good opinion of the West for the 
Chinese mind for clear and constructive thinking. It is a real awaken- 
ing of the mind. China, through her younger scholars, is beginning to 
think as never before, and is thinking in terms of the twentieth century, 
and with an entirely forward looking attitude.’ 

Dr. Bowen goes ahead to quote a series of questions drawn 
from recent Chinese periodicals, as showing the tendency of 
present-day Chinese religious thought. The list has been 
compiled by Dr. C. H. Hamilton, of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, and might be extended indefinitely: 

Is religion necessary at all ? 

Will not education and the general enlightenment of a communits 


gradually eliminate religion from society ? 


t Annual Report, University of Nanking, 1921. The italics are mine 
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Cannot the fine arts give to man satisfaction which religion is sup- 
posed to give? (This is the contention of the chancellor of the National 
University.) 

In what way, if at all, is the morality of a community dependent on 
religion ? 

Does China need Christianity ? 

In what ways, if at all, are the native religions defective ? 

Is Christianity in a position to supplement the native religions ? 

Is not Christianity retarding modern progress, especially progress in 
forming scientific habits in the solution of problems, by asking men to 
accept such statements in the Bible as the story of creation, the virgin 
birth of Jesus, and such creeda] doctrines as trinity, resurrection, etc. ? 

Are not such practices in Christian churches as public prayer, sacra- 
ment, and baptism, reactionary from the point of view of a scientific 
ordering of life ? 

In face of the persistent missionary movement in China, what should 
the Chinese people do ? 

How can the Chinese prevent the loss of elements in Chinese civiliza- 
tion, which, though “alien” to Christianity, seern desirable ? 


Such are the questions that are passing through the minds 
of the molders of China’s new day. An investigation con- 
ducted by Dr. R. Y. Lo and myself (reproduced extensively, 
in fullin The Chinese Recorder and in carefully selected extracts 
in the Bulletin of the Bible Union, as well as elsewhere) showed 
clearly that questions of this nature are as rife among students 
in mission schools with conservative faculties as elsewhere. 
Yet to these the Bible Union comes with a dogma of literal 
inspiration extending equally to all parts of the Bible and 
declares this to be the only sure basis for a Christian faith! 
Is it any wonder that a leader who stands in the midst of all 
this movement, and appreciates its significance, such as 
President Bowen, should say: 

It is to be regretted that at the same time with this intellectual 
awakening on the part of the young Chinese there has, in certain quar- 
ters among the missionaries, developed during the year an undue empha- 
sis, one is inclined to think, upon the more conservative aspects of our 
beliefs, upon the more literalistic interpretations of the Scriptures; a 
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tendency to define for all twentieth century Christians what are all of th 
fundamentals, and insistence for all upon ‘the faith once delivered to the 


saints,’’ with too much stress on the “once.” 


Bishop L. H. Roots, of the Protestant Episcopal church, in 
speaking of this ‘New Tide of Thought,’”’ named it as one of 
the important reasons for holding a National Christian Con- 
ference in 1922, and then admitted that “‘The Chinese church 
and the missionary body are as yet only barely aware of this 
great movement.’ Alas, that seems to be true. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ‘‘NEW TIDE OF THOUGHT”’ 


China is passing through a period of rebirth that will take 
a century or more for its completion. It is immensely signi!i- 
cant that, so soon after this revolution has started, it should 
have found in the educated classes the leaders. The men who 
will make the China of 1950 and after are the students who are 
providing subscribers for the almost five hundred publications 
of the ‘‘New Tide of Thought” today. How is Christianity 
to influence them ? 

The Bible Union has a clear-cut program. It sets up a 
theory of biblical inspiration, together with a group of typical! 
dogmas, all of which it holds illustrative of its definition of 
supernaturalism, and it declares that the way to win China 
for Christ and his kingdom is to induce Chinese to accept this 


standard. 

The liberal missionary has a different approach. He 
sympathizes with all seeking after truth, and the fundamentals 
for him are that the quest shall be free, that it shall be thorough, 
that it shall face the deep needs of the human spirit and of 


society. He knows that such a quest will lead to Christ, and 
‘this is all we’re seeking.”’ 

Dr. R. A. Torrey, in a speech recently delivered in Chicago, 
after dealing with China’s political and social troubles, declared 
that the missionaries who approach their work in that kind oi 


spirit are ‘‘China’s greatest peril.” But the Chinese stud 
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who studies the Bible Union program, and accepts it as the 
authoritative missionary standard, says, ‘‘ Missionary Chris- 
tianity is worn-out Christianity.” And the latter judgment 
seems to me one more to be feared. 

The whole question of the relation of modern Christian 
teaching to converts on mission fields goes far beyond China. 
In a recent magazine article a writer well acquainted with the 
work of one mission board has this to say of the situation in 
Korea: 

The doctrines taught and received by the Koreans with the most 
docile confidence, are inhospitable to many even of the elementary 
teachings of modern science, and defy the conclusions of enlightened 
Christian theology and the accepted philosophy of Christian civilization. 
The shock to the Korean mind, as it realizes Korea’s need of the varied 
modern sciences and as it comes into contact with the intellectual cur- 
rents of Christian society is bound to be staggering. How far an 
intellectually quickened Korea will or can retain its Christian faith is a 
very serious question. Certainly the doctrines promulgated by the 
missionary policy so far pursued must be in large part discarded, just as 
they have been discarded by Christian civilizations which have utilized 
the findings of modern science and its principles of social organization. 
The transition in Korea-will prove the more tragic since the discovery 
must be made by the people sooner or later that the Christian teaching 
first given them deliberately turned them away from light which was 
already abroad, and that their missions promulgated doctrines as tixed 
and tinal which were already generally repudiated by the civilization the 
missionaries were credited with representing.’ 

The Bible Union would have the Christian enterprise in 
China adopt the same course that has been followed in Korea, 
and to the extent to which it succeeds in doing this will the 
judgment uttered in the same article be true: “The demo- 
cratic movement of today in China is fast leaving the mission- 
ary leadership behind.”’ 

WHERE WILL THE REACTION END? 

What is the future of the Bible Union of China to be? 

Already it has shown wisdom by freeing itself from any control 


tJ. E. McAfee in The Christian Century, October 27, 1921. 
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by that ‘lunatic fringe’ which Mr. Roosevelt said surrounded 
all movements. In the first meetings of the Union some men 
were prominent in making plans and holding offices who 
have already been relegated to the background. And the 
real leaders—such as Dr. J. W. Lowrie, Mr. D. E. Hoste, 
Mr. E. G. Tewskbury, Dr. A. P. Parker, Miss S. J. Garland 
have quickly changed the belligerent atmosphere that marked 
the beginning. The seventeen hundred members are as varied 
as any group of that size would be. But their consecration 
and piety must be recognized. They are good people. 

Now that the Union is working to keep the peace in the 
missionary ranks the time will come the more quickly when 
the one contribution that they have to make will be appreci- 
ated and appropriated. That is the warning against the 
dangers of overinstitutionalizing the missionary etiort and 
slighting direct evangelistic effort. The large increase in 
evangelistic work in all missions during the last year shows 
that this message is being heeded. The Bible Union will not 
have been wholly a loss if it saves the missions from fastening 
upon China institutions so extensive that the Chinese church 
can hardly hope in this century to take them over. 

But the Union cannot hope to win the confidence of the 
most vital elements in the Chinese church. These are too 
much moved by the “New Tide of Thought,” and they will 
go their own way toward the indigenous control of the Christian 
enterprise that is coming into view. It will be a way far 
different from that marked out by the Union. 

The Bible Union has disavowed its desire to bring about a 
positive breach in the missionary body, with resultant struggle.’ 
In so doing, it has doomed itself to a future of innocuous 
desuetude. If the things for which it stands are really ‘‘ funda- 


™In the letter to the mission boards the Bible Union apparently serves notice of 
the adoption of an aggressive policy: ““‘We have thought best to inform you directly 
of our united purpose to ‘contend earnestly’ against confusion and discussion as 
regards the authenticity and integrity of the Scriptures and the content of the 
message of salvation we have been commissioned to take to the Chinese people.” 
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mental and saving” they are worth moving heaven and 
earth to obtain. To say that they are ‘‘fundamental and 
saving,” and then to say that you will do nothing drastic to 
insure their acceptance is to doom vourself to the old round 
of holding meetings to be attended by those who agree with 
you, preparing papers to be read by those who accept your 
premises and never dissent from your conclusions, and going 
around and around in a harmless circle that makes you feel 
that you have delivered your soul and leaves the general situa- 
tion much as you found it. And that, unless there are radical 
changes in program, is to be the future of the Bible Union of 
China. 








THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF RELIGION’ 
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Motivations to the psychology of religion have come from numerous sources 
Of these the most important are: (a) the desire for larger and more significant achieve- 
ment—in religious education, for example, or the training of religious workers, or the 
promotion of a truer understanding and a wider sympathy between differently minded 
individuals and groups; (/) the need of psychological analyses in connection with 
philosophical and historical investigations of religion and with the various problems 
of anthropology, sociology, and the history of culture; (c) the ‘‘feeling of wonder,” 
as Plato called it; ‘‘the craving of our understanding to know the laws of phenomena,’ 
to use the words of Comte. These motivations likewise furnish an insight into the 
spirit that animates the psychology of religion and also into the nature of its tasks. 

Because of the wide differences that prevail, section two of the paper undertakes 
a survey of the sources from which religious psychologists have derived their data, 
of the methods and points of view they have adopted, of the conceptions of mind with 
which they have operated, and of their assumptions or conclusions regarding the 
relation of the psychology of religion to theology and philosophy. 

Finally, a general appraisal is offered, followed by the mention of a number oi 
problems to which it would appear that religious psychologists should now address 
themselves. 


I 
“Knowledge and human power are synonymous, since the 
ignorance of the cause frustrates the effect. . . . . That which 
in contemplative philosophy corresponds with the cause, in 
practical science becomes the rule.” With this aphorism 
Francis Bacon gave formulation, in his Vovum Organum, to a 


* This paper, prepared at the request of the Editor, aims to suggest something of 
the spirit, methods, achievements, and present problems of the psychology of religion, 
with the thought of broadening the orientation and clarifying the perspective of those 
as yet only vaguely familiar with this field. In the space available it will be impossible 
to review, or even to make a comprehensive survey of, the literature of the subject. 


ic 
Where the course of exposition cony enit ntly allows, howeve is references will be made 


to such of the more readily accessible publications (especially in English) as deal 
significantly with large or numerous aspects of religion and will therefore be of vital 
interest to the general reader. An extensive alphabetical bibliography, together with 
a very helpful topical bibliography, are now available in Coe’s The Psych 
Religion (University of Chicago Press). Other lists of related writings may be found 
in Pratt’s The Psychology of Religious Belief and King’s The Development of Rel 
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then relatively novel conception of the nature of genuine 
knowledge. ‘Today, indeed, the phrase ‘‘ Knowledge Is Power”’ 
has received wide currency because of its adoption as the 
motto or advertising slogan of numerous educational institu- 
tions. But it should not be overlooked that it was the emer- 
gence of the conception expressed, together with the changes 
it involved in the methods of acquiring truth, that signaled 
the dawn of modern thought. ‘henceforth truth came to be 
sought and formulated in such ways as to have direct appli- 
cability to practice. Hence the quest for knowledge gained 
impetus from the desire for achievement. Earlier modes of 
interpretation still continued. Yet a new era was inaugurated: 
that of scientific inquiry. Inductive investigation disclosed 
uniformities and laws; and through their utilization desired 
ends could be attained much more securely and economically 
than through the crude, haphazard methods of trial and error 
or rule of thumb. 

This distinctively modern procedure, however, gained 
headway in other fields long before it was turned to the 
advantage of religion. Strange as in certain respects it may 
seem, man’s curiosity has always been focused on things 
distant—on celestial bodies, the objects of the physical environ- 
ment, and their origins—long before it was aroused by the 
things closer than hands or feet, such as the moral experience 
or the religious life. So also it was not until a relatively late 
stage of development that any carefully thought-out and 
systematically executed attempt was made to control or 
develop the latter along lines consciously evaluated as reason- 
able and desirable. [ven so, these attempts in their begin- 
nings encountered strongly intrenched opposition. In con- 
nection with matters of lesser significance, it was readily 
conceded that no eifort of intelligence should be spared; 
indeed, vigorous and sustained thought was regarded as no 
less a moral duty than industry, persistence, conscientiousness, 
and other prerequisites of large and permanent success. But 
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in the sphere of religion it was long felt by the rank and file 
of ecclesiastics and of traditionalists that the search for 
accurate, scientific knowledge or its methodical application is 
an atiront to the deity. The increase of religion in individual 
and institutional life was thought to lie in the kind providence 
of God. Yet notentirely. Man might, and should, co-operate 
so long as he did so more or less thoughtlessly, that is, without 
utilizing empirical observation of a scientific sort for the 
discovery of methods adapted to securing results whose value 
was determined by an appeal to experience. 

The psychology of religion, however, has enjoyed a rapid 
development and has time and again been vindicated by its 
fruits. A survey of its origin and its growth would make it 
entirely clear that a practical motive has throughout been 
potently operative. In the early eighties of the last century, 
G. Stanley Hall, having reported numerous sudden changes, 
both physiological and psychological, that dramatically pro- 
claim the advent of adolescence, proceeded to set forth the 
lessons to be drawn by those concerned with the development 
of character. From the very outset he, with a number of 
students whom he inspired, regarded their tasks, in truly Socratic 
spirit, as maieutic. Under the pressure of genetic psychology, 
and shortly thereafter of the psychology of religion, conceptions 
regarding education and training in religion and morals rapidly 
underwent far-reaching transformations. The methods at 
present proposed, and increasingly pursued, diverge so widely 
from those of a generation ago that one might safely refer to 
the latter as having been revolutionized. This advance—for 
such it unquestionably is—must be credited largely to those 


who have laid bare the fundamental characteristics of personal 
growth and of religious experience, just as, in turn, the scholars 
in these fields received zeal from a consideration of the bearing 
of their studies upon the matter of supreme moment to man- 
kind. A clear idea of the shift in religious viewpoint and 
activity which followed in the wake of the attempt to under- 
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stand religion through observation and psychological analysis 
may be gained by referring to an early work of Coe’s entitled 
Education in Religion and Morals; and a comparison of this 
work with the same author’s recent book, A Social Theory 
of Religious Education, will bring out vividly the rapidity with 
which the newer methods of procedure have furthered our 
knowledge of religious processes. 

Turning to Bridges’ The Religion of Experience we find 
another significant ministry of the infant science of religion. 
The author is impressed by the need of ‘ta principle which 
shall bind together a// the members of the nation, and, in time, 
all the nations of the earth.’’ Realizing that this calls for the 
discovery of ‘‘some fresh standpoint from which the doctrines 
and disciplines of all faiths may be seen in a new light and 
re-valued,’’ he is led to inquire concerning the needs “ which 
have urged men into religious fellowships, and induced them to 
elaborate the various inadequate philosophies called theologies, 
and the numerous systems of worship, prayer and sacrament.”’ 
With a knowledge of these needs he hopes that there may come 
some suggestion for meeting them by means ‘upon which 
there could be the same kind of practical agreement as there 
is in regard to th. findings of physical science.” Whatever 
may be one’s judgment concerning the possibility or desir- 
ability of the precise objective that Mr. Bridges seems to have 
in mind, one may confidently expect that, with the increase 
and diffusion of psychological knowledge, religion will become 
less and less spiritually divisive. Bigotry, conceit, dogmatism, 
sheer intolerance, will wane. Understanding cannot but foster 
that mutual respect and sympathy which is demanded of the 
truly righteous and is basic not alone to fruitful co-operation 
but likewise to every other form of satisfactory human relation- 
ship. 

The contributions which the psychology of religion is 
capable of making to this great cause, as well as to that of 
religious education in the widest meanings of this term, doubt- 
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less exceed our most hopeful imaginations. Moreover, there 
are few problems connected with the promotion of religion 
that may not receive illumination through psychology—to 
mention but a single additional one, the training of religious 
workers. Yet here as elsewhere it would be a matter of deep 
regret if scholars allowed questions of a too immediately 
practical urgency to deflect them from more general investiga- 
tions looking toward the discovery of fundamental principles. 

It is inadequate, as we have seen, to think of the psychology 
of religion exclusively in connection with religious education. 
Only less so would it be to regard its various utilitarian aspects 
as exhaustive. Factors of a different sort bave likewise plaved 
a formative réle, contributing to both its problems and its 
spirit. Not infrequently it is said that the psychology of 
religion is essentially a product of the twentieth century or 
that it dates back, at furthest, less than three decades. This 
statement is true only if we are referring to it as an independent, 
empirical science. KReligionists of all times and places have 
given spontaneous utterance to their impulsions and experi- 
ences; and, as rational beings, they have engaged in descrip- 
tion, interpretation, and theory. Simple statements of psy- 
chological import occur wherever there is religion, and even 
so sophisticated a doctrine, for example, as timor fecit deos 
trails back into the hoary past. Critical, self-conscious 
psychologizing appeared almost as early as theology and the 
philosophy of religion. By the time of Hume, Kant, Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Hegel, and Feuerbach, psychological analvsis 
was regularly developed or psychological theory appealed to 
in connection with such problems as the origin of religion, 
the basis of religion in the life of the individual, the primary 
trait or traits of religious experience, the relation of religion 
to morality and to art, and the significance of its ideational 
and doctrinal aspects. Ever since, philosophical interpreta- 
tions of religion have tended to build on phenomenological 


foundations involving a vast deal of a psychological nature. 
o 3 S 
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In the meantime various social sciences found it difficult to 
move hand or foot without recourse to psychology; at the 
least, they operated, more or less unconsciously, with assump- 
tions requiring psychological examination. Historians of 
religion, as well as of culture generally, anthropologists, and 
sociologists found religion to be one of the strongest and most 
pervasive social factors. Whether we turn, therefore, to those 
movements on the continent exemplified by the Zeitschrift 
fuer Voelkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft or to such 
monumental British works as Tylor’s Primitive Culture or 
Frazer’s Golden Bough or to the monographs on the cultures 
of particular peoples, we note how multitudinous and inescap- 
able were the facts which claimed attention and yet were unin- 
telligible without a psychological analysis of concepts and 
practices of a religious sort. Thus the investigation of social 
phenomena generally, as well as of religion in both its philo- 
sophical and its historical aspects, generated problems and de- 
veloped theories which prepared the way for a psychology of 
religion thoroughly independent in its procedure and possessing 
a technique of its own. This emancipation, however, did not 
and cannot involve release from all connection; the responsi- 
bility and the necessity for full co-operation remain. Pratt 
has indeed very recently insisted on leaving such questions as 
that concerning the origin of the belief in God or gods to the 
‘anthropologists and the historians, not to mention the 
theologians, the sociologists, and the philologists,”’ holding that 
the psychologist’s problems are ‘“‘the less speculative and 
more hopeful ones.”’ A more tenable position, however, is 
adopted by Mueller-Freienfels when he holds, in his Psychologie 
der Keligion, that the psychologists too must deal with the 
whole range of social phenomena; though not concerned to 
determine what were the particular facts—the specific details 
of the cult of a certain group, for example—or even with a 
description of the facts as such, they are concerned with the 
psychological factors underlying them and with exhibiting 
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their psychical necessity. Surely it is safe to say that social 
scientists require the assistance of the psychologist in inter- 
preting religious facts; and the psychologist depends upon the 
historian, anthropologist, and sociologist for a knowledge of 
those specific, concrete data without which intelligent 
procedure is in many cases quite impossible to him. Fine 
products of such activity on the part of psychologists are 
presented in various chapters of Ames’s Zhe Psychology of 
Religious Experience and of King’s The Development of Religion. 
Among the works of the social scientists that stand out are 
Marett’s Zhe Threshold of Religion and a study by Durkheim 
translated under the title, 7e Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life. 

But he who seeks a fairly complete view regarding either 
the origin or the present character of the psychology of religion 
must bear in mind still a further consideration. Plato 
remarked in the 7/eaetetus that ‘‘the feeling of wonder is the 
genuine mark of the philosopher for philosophy has its origin 
in wonder.” This observation is not without point with 
respect also to science and all accurate knowledge. Wundt 
has called attention to the fact that it was not until curiosity 
was sufficiently keen to be aroused not solely by the exceptional 
and startling but also by the usual and the commonplace that 
magical conceptions became displaced by those of natural 
law. Carlyle has characteristically said that “the Man who 
does not wonder, who does not habitually wonder (and wor-, 
ship), were he President of innumerable Royal Societies, and 
carried the whole Méchanique Celeste and Hegel’s Philosophy, 
and the epitome of all laboratories and observations with 
their results, in his single head . . . . is but a Pair of Spectacles 
behind which there is no Eye.” To understand the spirit of 
the psychology of religion, then, one must appreciate the 
point of two remarkable sentences of Comte’s: 


However great may be the services rendered to Industry by science, 
however true may be the saying that Knowledge is Power, we must 
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never forget that the sciences have a higher destination still; and not 
only higher, but more direct—that of satisfying the craving of our 
understanding to know the laws of phenomena. To feel how deep and 
urgent this need is, we have only to consider for a moment the physiological 
effects of consternation, and to remember that the most terrible sensation 
we are capable of, is that which we experience when any phenomenon 
seems to arise in violation of the familiar laws of nature. 

It is not without significance that the early studies now 
definitely thought of as inaugurating the psychology of 
religion, and the first volume thus entitled (Starbuck’s 7he 
Psychology of Religion, tg00) centered pretty much about the 
phenomena of conversion. True, these are intrinsically 
attention-arresting and at the time were essential elements 
in evangelical religions which constituted a significant as well 
as a vociferous factor in American life. To understand why 
conversion so early became an object of study, however, 
we must bear in mind that prima facie, as also in current 
belief, it seemed, while a matter of experience, nevertheless 
to lie on the yonder side of anything explicable in terms of 
psychological or other scientific laws. Indeed, the query was 
often raised whether it did not represent an exception to or a 
violation of such laws. The scientific mind could not but 
regard this as a clear challenge; and to the challenge the 
investigations of Starbuck and Leuba were an earnest and 
vigorous response. Now, religious experience in general seems 
to stand apart in its depth and significance, and many of its 
aspects and expressions, besides conversion, seem genuinely 
unique. Hence it has been an object peculiarly stimulating to 
the theoretical interest as this is described by Comte. Supple- 
menting the curiosity that in general impels to a search for 
facts and their relations is the concern to exhibit the relevancy 
of scientific method throughout the entire range of human 
experience. 

I] 
The motivations and hence the character and the tasks 


of the psychology of religion are, as we have noticed, complex. 
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Manifold too are the sources from which it derives its data, 
and numerous the methods of approach or points of view it 
adopts, as well as the conceptions of mind with which it 
operates. Diverse views have also developed with respect to 
the relation of the psychology of religion to philosophy and to 
theology. Let us briefly consider these points in turn. 

In their search for data Starbuck and the earlier writers 
very naturally turned to living experiences. For, concerning 
these, direct information could be obtained, and from the 
outset empiricism has been the watchword of psychological 
students of religion. So they circulated as widely and repre- 
sentatively as possible carefully prepared lists of questions, 
the answers to which they analyzed with the purpose of 
reaching generalizations as well as of detecting differences. 
Though the questionnaire would seem to make facts available 
at first hand, many objections have nevertheless come to be 
urged against its use. Attention has been called to the 
difficulty of avoiding “leading” questions and of securing 
replies genuinely representative, since the distribution of the 
forms is after all geographically, linguistically, or culturally 
restricted, and only those individuals having certain interests 
will respond—and these perhaps only in part (for a variety of 
reasons), or in unclear or stock terms, or inaccurately, due to 
language or memory limitations or to lack of experience in 
introspection. Obviously the method is not satisfactory in 
the case of children and numerous other groups; interpretation, 
moreover, is hampered by the insufficient information which 
the replies yield concerning the personal characteristics, 
life-history, and cultural environment of the respondents; 
and the questionnaire affords the basis for little more than 


statistics and a certain limited description, causal or other 
relationships lying quite beyond its power to illumine. A 
very interesting attempt to supplement the questionnaire is 
reported in Coe’s The Spiritual Life. Through personal inter- 
views, doubtful points were cleared up; through scrutiny of the 
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respondents and conferences with their friends and associates, 
objective evidence was obtained as to the item of temperament; 
various facts relating to their suggestibility were ascertained 
through hypnotic experiments. Thus light was thrown upon 
certain conditions underlying the heterogeneity of religious 
experiences. James supplemented the questionnaire in still a 
different way. Individualist that he was, yet also convinced 
that the ordinary run of experience tends simply to reproduce 
the current temper and ideas, he believed that the essence of 
the religious spirit is best discovered in the persons of religious 
dissenters and innovators, of prophets and reformers, of 
mystics and enthusiasts. Autobiographical and other records 
portraying these unique religious characters were freely used, 
along with the reports of living individuals, for the masterly 
interpretations in Zhe Varieties of Religious Experience. 
Though with far less appeal to historical eccentricities, it was 
to individual experiences that H6ffding likewise turned for 
his material for the psychological section of his profound 
Philosophy of Religion. The data for Stratton’s The Psychology 
of the Religious Life, on the other hand, were supplied by the 
literary expressions and other monuments of religion. These 
were considered by the author to exhibit the spirit not merely 
of their creators but also of their adherents far more objectively 
and instructively than confessions, autobiographies, or 
responses to specific questions; for they are spontaneous 
expressions arising from situations when men, instead of being 
self-conscious, are “themselves,” “off their guard.’ Ames, 
on the other hand, has turned primarily to the customs and 
ceremonials of groups, with a predilection for those of simpler 
cultures; while Durkheim has chosen the path of very detailed 
and intensive study of a single region, Australia. Fielding 
Hall’s The Soul of a People is a penetrating description based 
on a careful, sympathetic observation of the living beliefs of a 
single people. Wundt and his followers have acted on the 
conviction that a significant psychology of religion must be 
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a phase of a psychological interpretation of the development 
of human culture; its data, therefore, must be objective, 
social facts as reported especially by anthropology and sociol- 
ogy. To a greater or less extent, of course, every writer 
finds, if not data, at least the keys of comprehension within 
his own experience; and the impressions gained through his 
personal associations have doubtless always furnished much 
important material. Strictly speaking, moreover, perhaps no 
student of the problem has confined himself to but a single 
source of facts. Yet there are the wide differences in emphasis 
which we have indicated, and, for the sake of completeness, 
perhaps mention should also be made of the eclecticism which 
characterizes especially the most important recent contribution 
to the literature of the field, Pratt’s Te Religious Consciousness. 

Our citation of the various directions to which psychologists 
of religion have turned for their data has already furnished 
glimpses of divergent points of view. In his instructive book 
on The Sources of Religious Insight Royce took exception to 
James’s conception of religion as an individual possession. 
From a different angle a similar attack was made in Coit’s 
National Idealism and a Stale Church. James was only 
the most prominent representative of a large group who, 
whether under the influence of the questionnaire method, o 


the prevailing theology, of popular belief, or of the regnant 
psychology, regarded religion as primarily a phase or part of 
isolated streams of consciousness, as an experience of selves 
thought of as more or less monadic. To the same point of 
view belongs the conception of religion as instinctive a 


psychological counterpart to the doctrine of personal salvation. 
Even prior to Royce, Wundt had assailed this position. 
Religion, like language, he contended is not an expression of 
an individual consciousness but the product of community 
life. Where, as in the case of Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
and Buddhism, there are religions which seem to have personal 
founders, these have all built on earlier foundations and with 
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material derived from social sources. Hence the psychology 
of religion was for Wundt a phase of folk-psychology, and its 
proper method he believed to be genetic. Durkheim went to 
even greater lengths in differentiating collective from indi- 
vidual consciousness and in referring to the former not merely 
religion but everything of universal or trans-subjective import. 
The individual as such he regarded as but little, if anything, 
more than a body: at any rate, that which distinguishes him 
from the beasts he held to be the soul, and this he described as 
a mode of social or collective consciousness become incarnate. 
Because of Durkheim’s able following among French thinkers 
and of the impress of his fundamental conceptions upon such 
important studies as Jane Harrison’s 7/emis and Cornford’s 
From Religion to Philosophy a real need was met when Webb 
subjected the doctrine to a searching criticism in his Group 
Theories of Religion. American writers have in the main not 
been inclined toward exaggerated emphasis upon the social 
origin or character (as distinct from function) of religion. 
Most ably and boldly of all, Ames and King have insisted that 
religion arises from within a social matrix, through a differen- 
tiation of social practices and associated sentiments and ideas. 
Common needs and efforts and socially controlled behavior lie 
at its basis. Indeed, religion is defined as ‘‘the consciousness 
of the highest social values’ and not infrequently seems iden- 
tified with morality in the sense of social righteousness. It is 
not always clear, however, whether this means the values asso- 
ciated with that which is most indispensable for the social life 
or the values socially regarded as supreme: those which are 
supreme for or those which are supreme /o society. And upon 
this hinges a further important issue. For only in the latter 
case could one, with H6tfding, associate religious with cosmic 
feeling, or, with Pratt, unhesitatingly recognize that religion 
involves belief as well as attitude, and that this belief relates 
to the existence of a being or of powers having ultimate con- 
trol over the destinies of man. 
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With respect to the general conceptions of mind, similar 
divergencies have appeared. By some, mind is regarded as an 
existential complex; and the endeavor is made to determine 
its constituent elements and their relationships. This struc- 
tural analysis has been attempted also in the case of religious 
experience. Much more fruitful, however, have been those 
efforts which have treated mind after the pattern, not of 
anatomy, but of physiology. Functionalists describe psychical 
processes as emerging in response to life’s needs and as develop- 
ing, at least initially, under the control of natural and social 
selection. Conation thus becomes basic; ideation is the child 
of necessity and finds its justification and its worth in the 
services it renders. Religion too is said to have its origin in 
the disparity between man’s needs and the conditions in which 
he finds himself. Ceremonials, designed or adapted to mediate 
social satisfactions, are its essential features. God thus becomes 
not so much an object of meditation or creed as a power that 
is used. Changes in circumstances and hence in social values 
become the factors that cause the twilight of the gods of old 
and the evolution of all religious beliefs and forms. For the 
careful elaboration of this functional interpretation, great 
credit belongs to Ames and King, and to numerous other writers 
instructed and inspired by them. It has been contended, 
however, that biological conceptions and _ utilitarian biases 
have kept these scholars from a just appraisal of the theoretical 
and contemplative aspects of religious experience; moreover, 
that they have failed to realize that, though thinking and 
worshiping were in their beginnings (largely, would it not be 
truer to add ?) subservient to the demands of life, they in time 
became ends in themselves and thenceforth developed along 
relatively independent lines under the guidance of self-critical 
reason and consciously evaluated ideals, creating new insights 
and values, as well as ministering to those already attested. 
This suggests the advantage of a genetic and empirical treat- 


ment which, recognizing that thoroughgoing modifications occur 
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in the history of the race as of the individual, and guarding 
against the temptation to impose some favorite theory upon 
facts, faithfully observes typical levels of evolution (as all phe- 
nomena) and describes them in their own terms. In its more 
characteristic manifestations, mind seems not a psychophysical 
instrument or function but a principle of conscious aspiration 
for the attainment of a more rational, universal, and perfect 
selfhood. This conception, though of course common in 
idealistic literature and recognized now and again by psycho- 
logical students of religion, still awaits systematic employment 
toward the interpretation of man’s religious interests and 
activities. Psychoanalysis has not as yet added greatly to 
our knowledge of either the mechanism or the dynamics of 
religious phenomena but not unlikely it too will in the near 
future have valuable contributions to make. Of behaviorism, 
in its extreme form, little should be expected. The develop- 
ment of social psychology, on the other hand, augurs well for 
those concerned to understand religion; and, in time, general 
and abnormal psychology will speak with greater confidence 
concerning what is commonly referred to as the subconscious 
and the coconscious, thus clarifying many problems in connec- 
tion with which there is as yet little unanimity among religious 
psychologists. 

Wide differences of judgment are being expressed relative to 
another matter of the very first importance: the relation of the 
psychology of religion to theology and philosophy. For the 
functionalist, theology and all branches of philosophy are 
but phases or departments of psychological investigation. 
From a radically different viewpoint—that of Positivism 
Leuba has vigorously argued, in his A Psychological Study of 
Religion, that theology cannot claim serious consideration 
until it becomes a branch of psychology. In marked divergence 
is James’s contention that psychology not merely permits the 
holding of “‘over-beliefs’”’ but itself opens the way to the 
belief in a supernatural order that exercises an influence upon 
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human life through the avenue of the subconscious. Macin- 
tosh, on the other hand, argues that God is a direct object of 
experience and manifests himself immediately to consciousness. 
Hence he concludes that theology is capable of development 
as an empirical science. Indeed his volume on Theology as an 
Empirical Science is a fearless attempt to deal with religious 
doctrines in thismanner. Much more commonly, however, it is 
still held that phenomenological description belongs to psychol- 
ogy; but that psychology, while privileged and competent to 
deal with every department of human experience, has a dis- 
tinctive procedure and objective which preclude it from either 
solving or pronouncing insoluble or unmeaning ontological and 
metaphysical questions. The more final, comprehensive in- 
terpretation of religion, especially as involving existential 
implications, falls, it seems safe to assert, to the task of phi- 
losophy. 


II] 


Psychologists have placed beyond all doubt their compe- 
tence to illumine the nature and mechanism of religious 
processes, and the time is at hand when all who have a practical 
concern with the latter should familiarize themselves with the 
psychological literature. The cursory way in which we have 
been compelled to refer to complexities and diversities in 
respect to character, problems, material, method, and view- 
points may leave the impression that the psychology of religion 
is in a state of utter and hopeless confusion. But such is not 
the case. Rather is it true that there is a free and abounding 
life which, has taken varied expressions. This fact only a 
rigid formalist could deplore. Exploratory movements are 
greatly to be desired, especially in new fields. It should be 
remembered, moreover, that in the general and parent science 
of psychology the lines are still sharply drawn, not alone in 
respect to particular issues but also with reference to funda- 


mental theory: structuralists, functionalists, behaviorists, self- 
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psychologists, and psychoanalysts are all still actively vying 
for the dominance. And few of the phenomena to be dealt 
with are as complex as those of religion. 

If seriously studied, the psychology of religion should 
deepen insight, rationalize conceptions, refine appreciation, 
and promote achievement. Certain doctrines and methods 
may indeed lose their glamor when they are questioned as to 
their significance in concrete, experiential terms. But surely 
this is as it should be. The substitution of knowledge for 
unthinking credulity, and of analytical rigor for the acceptance 
of facts as simple, may seem disturbing. But experience and 
religion become all the richer thereby. If the belief that 
religion is the expression of an innate human faculty or instinct 
is displaced by real understanding, that is, by some knowledge 
of the complex factors that do underlie it and that shape its 
growth, both the naturalness and the inevitability of religion 
are the more firmly established. The results of psychological 
study have set into clearer light the fact that religion is not 
creed but life in its loftiest reach; and they have likewise 
shown that all man’s conscious powers—cognitive, emotional, 
and conative—enter into its structure. In religion, they have 
set forth, man possesses a deep sense of personal worth yet 
likewise the most intimate interrelation with his fellows. 
If religious efforts and progress were carefully directed by these 
scientific confirmations of the insights of the finest religious 
spirits, much, certainly, would be gained. 

There are many important questions to which workers in 
the field of the psychology of religion should now address 
themselves. Of these we would venture to suggest as signifi- 
cant and timely the following: 

(1) What factors underlie decay (a) in historical religions 
and (b) in the religious experiences of individuals? What 
leads to indifference and what to hostility toward institutional 
religion? How numerous are “non-religious” people? These 
problems of negativity have not as yet received due attention. 
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Nor have those connected with religious dogmatism and 
intolerance. (2) What may be done to protect and foster 
genuine individuality in an age when press, platform, and 
pulpit conspire with a multitude of other factors to impress 
individuals with the vox populi or the vox dei? The church 
has developed an enlightened conscience which today pretty 
much restrains it from exposing men, women, and children 
to the crowd or mob spirit of shallow revivalism or emotional 
debauchery in any form. But in its more subtle modes the 
influence of the crowd-mind in religion, as throughout all of 
life, is today alarmingly powerful. How prevent those dire 
consequences of a conventionalization, popularization, and 
standardization which today interfere with the vigorous growth 
of an essentially personal and individual life? (3) On the 
other hand, are we sufficiently mindful that, however careful 
may be the nurture of the youth or the cultivation in them 
of socialized attitudes, individuals are destined to find places 
in existing economic, political, educational, ecclesiastical, and 
other institutions whose pressure upon the activities and minds 
of individuals is enormous, if not completely dominant ? How 
may our religious programs become more social in the sense 
of exhibiting more direct concern for such a conversion of 
institutions as will make them co-operators in the fostering of 
spirituality ? (4) What importance should be attached to 
personal decision, the self-conscious adoption of principles, 
the choosing this day whom one would serve, in distinction 
from that growth which, as more or less without the presence 
of self-conscious volition, is relatively continuous? (5) On 
all sides it is now contended that, in the case of children, the 
religious aim should be conservation and not redemption. 
Granting the error of the latter ideal as traditionally held, is 
the supplanting ideal entirely adequate? To bring out the 
point, let us assume that through proper education or training 
the individual may “develop”—or for that matter ‘‘acquire”’ 
—traits free from selfishness. Is the same true of self-will ? 
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A negative answer is implied in the studies which Baldwin and 
Royce have made of the rise of self-consciousness. Hence it 
is that in his Problems of Christianity Royce insists on the 
fundamental validity of the doctrine and the ideal of redemp- 
tion. Further psychological investigation is imperative. (6) 
In general, are we excessively dominated by a prejudice for 
universal as distinct from particular aspects, by likenesses as 
distinct from differences, Ey continuities as distinct from 
novelties? Do our genetic descriptions sufficiently recognize 
that new facts, relations, values, and capacities emerge in 
individual as in racial evolution? And as a consequence are 
not our aims in many respects unhappy? Danger lurks in 
the attempts to find the key to complex and developed religion 
in the forms that are simpler and relatively primitive. The 
biological standpoint is too often maintained when the relations 
under discussion are social. Lower forms of social life are 
treated without thought of those more profound, mutually 
self-conscious, ethically and emotionally pervaded associations 
possible to man. Thus aspirations are not roused to their 
highest possibilities and even ideals tend to superficiality. 

So much is clear: The psychology of religion has enjoyed 
a vigorous growth. The scope of its problems has steadily 
widened. In viewpoint and method, it has manifested rich 
diversification, reflecting both the interests of individual 
scholars and great originality of thought. Its contributions 
alike to scientific knowledge and to the promotion of religion 
pure and undefiled have been substantial. Yet these are 
far from exhausting its possibilities. “Those who are conversant 
with its history look forward with confidence to its future; 
and its present status is certainly such as to justify the highest 


optimism. 
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This article discusses the relationship between the aim of science and the aim of 
theology. 

Science, in the large sense, is seeking to understand the universe as a coherent 
and unified whole. But this aim is an ideal rather than an actual achievement. ‘The 
progress of science rests on will rather than on mere knowledge. 

This means that in pursuing science the world is actually subdued to the interests 
of man. It rests on ethics, requiring the co-operation of human wills. It points to 
the future for its full realization. 

These considerations bring the ultimate end of science into close harmony with 
the aim of theology, which seeks to interpret the ultimate control in the universe so 
as to promote human, ethical, and forward-looking interests. ‘The ultimate interest 
of science and the interest in God are one—the interest in human betterment, human 
perfection, human salvation,” 





To speak categorically, the motive of theology lies in our 
human interest in God. The character of this interest is the 
thing now to be explained. For its existence is undisputed. 
From the earliest stages of human life to the present nothing 
has had a deeper meaning for men and nothing has stirred their 
emotions more profoundly than the thought of some such being 
as we seek to designate by the name God. The purpose of 
theology is exhausted and its task completed in the exposition 
of this ineffable name. In saying this, however, we are not 
determining in any degree the peculiar character of this interest 
or its relation to other interests. At the outset of our discus- 
sion the question arises: Is the interest in God distinct and 
isolated from all other interests—common and secular—that 
men pursue? Or is it at bottom one with those interests that 
operate along the common highway of life ? 

The very term é/eology reminds us that in it we are under- 
taking a pursuit that seeks to proceed according to the prin- 
ciples of human thinking and submits itself to those ordinary 
tests to which thinking on any subject whatsoever must be 
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subjected. If it is to be something beyond an excuse for 
indulging in whims and fancies, if it is a serious effort to give 
to the idea of God a significance in relation to everything 
that happens in our lives or confronts us as we view the world 
and the men that live in it, then theology is an attempt to 
unfold a body of knowledge that shall be valid for all who place 
themselves in such relations as give them access to it. Our 
question now becomes more detinite—Is the interest in God 
identical with the desire for knowledge ? 

A negative answer is promptly given to this question by 
many, and a superficial view of the matter would seem to 
justify it. Surely, it will be said, the attitude of soul which is 
assumed in the act of worship, for example, is fundamentally 
different from the mental action that occurs in the working 
out of a proposition in geometry or the discovery of the time of 
a transit of Venus across the face of the sun. It may be, how- 
ever, that the contrast owes its vividness to a want of a 
thorough appreciation of the significance of the common effort 
to attain to knowledge of anything whatsoever. It may be 
that the failure to bring these two acts together in unity is a 
consequence, not of an exalted estimate of worship so much as, 
of a low conception of the worth of the knowing act. A finer 
appreciation of the desire for knowledge might disclose its 
truly religious character. The search for knowledge may turn 
out to be an act of worship. 

The presence to our consciousness of an object hitherto 
unknown is invariably the signal—to the child and the man 
alike—for an elfort to relate the new object to what was 
known before. Until this is done the new object is not really 
known. Indeed, until this is done the reality or adequacy 
of the prior knowledge is made uncertain The attempt at 
a new construction of a body of knowledge becomes indis- 
pensable. But we do not proceed very far in the new under- 
taking before we discover that the unexplored regions into 
which we are trying to enter are interminable. The desire 
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for knowledge is insatiable. Nothing is known completely 
until all things are known in their entirety. There is no 
stopping place this side of omniscience. The object that 
ultimately presents itself to our inquiring intelligence is the 
whole world. All knowledge has the world in mind. 

The difference in the ways in which this truth is apprehended 
and in the methods by which this end is approached consti- 
tutes the difference between the “scientific” and the “‘unscien- 
tific” pursuit of knowledge. To the man of unscientific mental 
habits the world exists as a vague somewhat, half-unconsciously 
conceived and in independence of his personal thought or of 
all thought. To the man of scientific habits, on the contrary, 
the world is no alien territory but it is the sphere of his 
mental, as well as his physical, activities, and for this very 
reason it has meaning for him. To such a mind the world 
exists to be known, while for the other type of mind it may 
seem just the vast unknown, and whether it is to be known 
or not is not clear to him. 

Their ways of approach to the object of knowledge differ 
correspondingly. They differ as the ordered differs from the 
unordered. The unscientific mind gains its knowledge in a 
haphazard fashion. It works without any clear recognition 
of the truth that the validity of one’s conclusions respecting 
any single object depends on their harmony with, and their 
complementary relation to, a systematic knowledge of other 
objects. The man of scientific mind, on the contrary, aims at 
discovering the laws of existence. He cannot admit the final 
possibility that these laws may be violated. The presence 
of disharmony or even the lack of harmony in the world 
would mean, to him, ultimately the destruction of the world. 
He is not content to gain a sum of knowledge. He assumes 
that knowledge of many things is possible only if there is a 
unit of knowledge. He must construe that unity by bringing 
all the materials of knowledge under the constructive action 
of his thought. In his investigations he is definitely aware 
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that his task is to know the world from within, that he must 
mentally organize the processes that go on in seeming inde- 
pendence of his thought or of all thought. 

A similar contrast appears between the theological and the 
non-theological view of God. To the latter God exists in 
some sense but the meaning of his existence for thought 
remains uninterpreted. He stands apart from all else. 
Mystery surrounds him. The marvellous, the uncontrolled, 
the unnatural, the unaccountable, are his most befitting 
symbol. Whatever he may be he is Not-man, he is Not-the- 
world. Man, the world, is not-God. 

The theological attitude toward God is different. God is, 
to be known. He is not alien to the native processes of our 
minds. The laws of our thinking have their seat in him. 
His relations to us are not mysterious in the sense of being 
unknowable but only in the sense that our knowledge of them 
is progressive and incomplete. Neither is the world alien to 
him. Its processes are not separate from the movement of 
his thought. His relations to us are, therefore, ordered, 
regular and constant. The most befitting symbol of him is 
the orderly, the natural, the intelligible, the significant. His 
name is familiar and is to be pronounced with assurance. 

The question that now rises is, whether the action of the 
scientific mind as it seeks to interpret the world and man 
and the action of the theological mind as it seeks to interpret 
God to itself are to be identified. Are the truly scientific 
view of the world and the theological view of God at bottom 
one? That is to say, Does the quest of science, when it is 
carried out to the end, turn out to have the same character 
as the quest for God? Or putting it reversely, is it the interest 
in God that furnishes the interest in the universe? Is the 
motive of theology the ultimate impulse of science? If so, 
then science too is a sacred thing, an act of worship. 

In order to answer our question it is necessary that the 
scientific impulse be given further consideration. On the 
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instant that a strange or unaccounted-for object strikes upon 
the attention we become mentally restless. The appearance 
of the new fact is the occasion of this restlessness, but the 
source of it lies deeper. The eagerness to locate the new 
phenomenon, to set it in its true place so that we may pass 
from it to the whole complex of facts known to us before it 
broke upon our view, the unwearying efforts to construe it in 
relation to all else disclose the presence of an original, almost 
unconscious, assumption that all that is exists to be known. 
Everything is to be made to stand in some kind of ordered 
relation to our intelligence. All objects of human cognition 
are to be conceived, in the end, as standing in such ordered 
relation that in their totality they constitute an organized 
whole, an intelligible unity, a world. A careful analysis of 
scientific investigation will show that it is controlled by the 
determination to work out this capital assumption. Without 
it there would be no science. That is, all scientific research 
is an attempt to vindicate this assumption by mentally con- 
structing the unity that was presupposed at the outset. This 
is the first discovery we make in answer to the question asked 
a moment ago. 

We can hardly have failed to note, however, the striking 
fact that the manner in which science proceeds to work out the 
assumption seems to be out of harmony with the assumption 
itself. Our “‘scientific’’ procedure seems somewhat arbitrary. 
For, instead of taking the world as a unit we proceed straight- 
way to break up the field of study into numerous sections 
in which we arrange groups of objects selected on the basis 
of their common possession of certain characteristics to which 
we desire to limit attention. These separate groups contain 
the materials which are worked up in the various special 
sciences. Each of these goes its own gang. Indeed, one 
might almost say that each of these is pushed to the limit 
obliviously of the others—for the time, at least. Thus in 


the very activity which is supposed to effect mentally the 
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unity of all things this unity is broken in pieces—to the alarm 
and confusion of the uninitiated—and then each of these 
groups, more or less arbitrarily selected, is treated as itself a 
unity. Science becomes the sciences. Each is aggressive 
and pushes out in efforts to appropriate territory heretofore 
counted as pertaining to the preserve of another. Notwith- 
standing, the fact that these groups continually overlap and 
that each feels itself impelled to push on to the final solution 
of the riddle of the world rises up as a reminder that the primary 
assumption of an ultimate unity of all things lies latent in 
the consciousness of the scientific student. It is, in truth, 
this particular form of consciousness that operates all the while 
and the seemingly arbitrary division of the entire array of facts 
is understood to be only a matter of convenience and in order 
to avoid confusion, until the various inductions may be 
co-ordinated and the approach made to the ultimate interpre- 
tation, with fuller assurance that the unity is real. All scientific 
processes, therefore, arise out of our capital assumption. The 
unity of all things is an intellectual ideal that calls for its own 
realization. The world must be annexed by our intelligence. 
Every new collocation of materials and every new discovery 
of a law that operates in them marks an advance. There is 
no stopping-place short of the ever beckoning, ever receding 
end when the world shall lie organized in the human conscious- 
ness. 

Now, if theology professes to set forth a knowledge of God, 
in what manner can this (religious) knowledge be distinguished 
from the knowledge whose aims and methods have been roughly 
described in the foregoing? To what different end does 
theology seek to come? If the religious thinker, in the 
presence of his own religious experiences and activities and of 
those religious phenomena that he thinks he observes around 
him, finds himself assuming God as the supreme reality that 
gives meaning to them all, just as the man of science finds 
himself assuming the world as the supreme reality without 
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which he can give no meaning to the facts he observes, must 
not the religious thinker proceed to group and relate and 
interpret the religious facts until they present themselves to 
his mind as an ordered whole according to the methods which 
are used by the scientist ? Most certainly, if religion is to 
have a clear meaning to him. Just in so far as this is accom- 
plished, and no farther, has the latent fundamental assump- 
tion, or consciousness, of God obtained interpretation and 
worth. This is the direction in which religious knowledge 
must move. In this case the ideal of knowledge that is 
progressively realized in the soul is called God, as in the case 
of natural science it is called the world. 

The striking thing about all this is that the body of facts 
considered in both instances is ultimately identical. Neither 
the religious thinker (or theologian) nor the scientist is at 
liberty to leave out of view in the end any single fact, as if it 
were of no account for his purposes. To the religious man 
all facts, whether of the outer world or the inner life, are to be 
viewed as having religious significance; while to the man of 
science all facts must be viewed eventually as natural and 
as having cosmic significance. The two realms are coterminous 
and equally inclusive. For the religious man all things are 
to be unified ultimately in God, and for the man of science 
they are to be unified in an intellectually conceived world. 
Are there then two ultimate unities? Neither religion nor 
science can rest content with an ultimate dualism and, in 
despair of finding a deeper unity underlying this division, 
there seems, for the instant, no alternative to the conclusion 
that God and the world are ultimately equivalents. 

If, in order to escape this conclusion, it is insisted that there 
is, nevertheless, a separate series of facts, such as the exercise 
of religious faith, repentance, hope, love, forgiveness, which 
have a distinctively religious character and on that account 
there may be a special science of religion alongside other special 


sciences and making on its part a special contribution to our 
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knowledge, it is to be granted that this is true. But if this 
special science is called theology, this can mean nothing 
more than that theology, like astronomy or biology, becomes 
a stepping-stone to a final science, a philosophy yet to be, that 
will include all the sciences. Or, if in the effort to avoid 
placing theology on a level with the natural sciences and to 
secure for it a realm which the sciences cannot invade, it be 
contended that theology has to do with facts of a distinct 
and higher order made known to our intelligence through 
superintelligent or subliminal processes that reveal the forces 
of another world whose meaning is entirely different, we are 
still no better off. For, in the very act of making themselves 
known to us these higher forces become domiciled in our 
natural mental world and make themselves subject to the 
methods of science. Nor is there any relief to be found in 
the supposition that religion comes to us solely in the mystical 
experience and is therefore not amenable to the requirements 
of our common intellectual activities. For while this view 
seems to leave religion intact and distinctive, it really makes 
religion meaningless and at last sentences theology to death 
by making its task impossible, or else, by denying to theology 
the competency to explain religion, degrades it to the level 
of a profane science with no motive peculiar to itself. The 
man who is interested in this sort of religion is likely in the end 
to discard both science and religion as a clog to the soul. 
Before vielding to the disheartening conclusion to which 
we seem to have come it may be well to inquire whether the 
trouble does not lie in a defective interpretation of the motive 
of science. Certain characteristics of the scientific movement 
deserve more attention than they commonly receive. One of 
these is the liberty we take with the objects of perception 
when we separate them into groups to suit our convenience 
in the pursuit of knowledge, as mentioned above. When we 
separate the data of astronomy from the data of biology, 
biology from chemistry or physics, and physics from 
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psychology, we may seem to be simply adjusting our intelli- 
gence to the facts, the methods of procedure in each case being 
prescribed by the specific character of the material. But 
this is not the whole truth of the matter. It is equally true 
that we adjust the materials to the operations of our intel- 
ligence. The action in question appears to be more or less 
arbitrary. The divisions are more or less for convenience 
as we seek to master the secrets of the universe. One might 
well ask, By what right do we declare that the world shall 
yield to us its secret and by what right do we arrange its 
phenomena conformably with our mental preference or special! 
mental purpose ? 

The more this matter is looked into the more impressive 
it appears. The process of knowledge is seen to rest on a 
kind of affirmation on the part of the knower to the effect that 
the world of objective reality shall be subject to the interpre- 
tative and constructive activity of our minds. When this 
declaration is pushed back to its final foundation we find it 
to lie in the sweeping avowal that there shall be a world for us, 
for the phenomena that meet our sense become for us a world 
only in so far as they are construed into unity by our mental 
action. Zhe knowing act carries us back to a legislative enact- 
ment of the human will. 

Will is the controlling force in the knowing process. The 
ability of the ordinary student to compass and organize a 
body of knowledge on any subject depends upon the steady 
concentration of energy along a single path, upon his ability 
to hold himself to the task of mastering a confused assembly 
of facts that challenge his powers. Will-power is the driving 
force. When we look back over the long course by which 
the human mind by a labor prolonged through the ages and 
by a careful treasuring of results, in order that coming ages 


may inherit the acquired wealth, has built up its systems of 
knowledge, we can see that this age-long pursuit of the ideal 


unity into which, as we believe, all things are to suffer them- 
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selves ultimately to be built is just one unbroken affirmation of 
the human will. There is and can be no cessation of this action, 
no subsiding into mere receptiveness. No sooner do we reach a 
temporary resting-place in the severe task of comprehending 
the universe by building up a great body of facts into a unitary 
whole than we find our conclusion disturbed by the irruption 
into the area of our knowledge of some recalcitrant phenomenon 
that refuses to become a part of the new-found whole, the new 
order. Instead, however, of desisting from the attempt we 
find ourselves immediately affirming the determination that 
the mass of realities shall become for us an organized and 
consistent whole, and we proceed to reconstruct our world in 
such a manner as will give to the phenomenon in question an 
orderly place in it. That is to say, we decree that there 
shall be a world for our intelligence and we proceed doggedly 
to construct it. 

In so far as this is etfected it is accomplished by the har- 
monious co-operation of a host of human intelligences. Each 
member of the multitude of workers in this field brings his 
own contribution and each is finally aware that all are fellow- 
workers. Their several contributions are to be built together 
into one structure. None is a solitary worker and none is 
independent. How many soever may be the directions they 
take, in the end they all will one will. In the specific affirma- 
tion, by each intelligence, of the imperative need of the 
subjection of the world to human ends there is a common 
enactment of the will that is in them all. It is this that 
makes the individual’s knowledge real and that makes pro- 
gressive knowledge possible. 

This examination of the knowing process has led to the 
interesting discovery that the significance of science cannot be 
properly stated by saying that pure intelligence, unwilled 
intelligence, fulfils itself in an impersonal manner by its own 
inherent logic. What we do actually find is that humanity 
as such and individual men as constituents of a social human- 
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ity are intent on the intellectual conquest of the world. They 
determine to make it their own mental possession. They 
project their minds into it and appropriate its wealth to a 
personal end. Science affirms, not so much that the world 
is an actual unity, as that it shall fulfil a comprehensive 
unitary aim, it shall become a practical unity, its meaning 
shall be found in its subservience to a personal, moral end. 

This is but another way of saying that we men are ulti- 
mately superior to the world and that this superiority is to be 
realized in achievement. If a moment ago we found that, 
in the inevitable scientific task of reducing to order the mass of 
unordered facts presented to our percipiency, we were really 
imposing the laws of our intelligence upon the phenomenal 
world, we now find that the work of science obtains its signiti- 
cance and value from the consideration that it is the method of 
our acquisition of a world as the sphere and instrument for the 
perfection of our personality. For that building up of our 
common human lives into great communities where each shares 
the good of all is made possible only by the mastery of the forces 
physical and spiritual that rise up around us and the utilization 
of them as mediums for the mingling of thought and will and 
feeling together, so that we become, as Paul said long ago, 
members of one another. Science is really aiming at building 
up a community of persons and in its vast inductions it is con- 
structing the bonds that shall join them in united aims and 
action. Great communities of men can be built up no other- 
wise. 

The correctness of this view of the matter is confirmed by 
the fact, so well attested today, that every new discovery of 
the forces of the universe and the mode of their operation is 
promptly turned to a personal, practical use. The discoveries 
of science do not remain mere formulas drawn up on paper. 
They are forthwith embodied in some structure or invention 
that places them at the disposal of a waiting world of men. 


Here is revealed the tacit assumption of all men that the world 
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exists for a personal end. This is one of the universal human 
dogmas, acted upon long before it is formulated in a proposi- 
tional form. Knowledge, therefore, has value in that it 
ministers to action. Intelligence is tributary to will. The 
laws of thought obtain their force from their relation to the 
laws of conduct. Science becomes in its higher meaning 
ethics. 

Science, therefore, becomes a sort of moral legislation. 
It prescribes the direction which action must take if it is to 
be successful in reaching the end in view. It serves to guide 
the personal will that seeks to fulfil itself in action within a 
world suited to itself. In formulating the laws of nature men 
are truly legislating for themselves, they are revealing to them- 
selves the way they must take in order to attain the object of life. 
While science seems at first glance to be concerned with the 
question, What is? it is really concerned in the end with the 
question, What is to be? It is prevenient, piloting men on 
their way, indicating the channels in which their movements 
onward will be clear and safe. Science is translating the 
world into terms of human future good. The world is what it 
is to us because of what we are, and we are what we are because 
of what we are to be. 

The last statement carries us far into the realm of ethics. 
It is not possible, in the present connection, to construct in 
detail and from the foundation this ethical interpretation of 
life. All that can be done is to present it in bare outline 
and somewhat dogmatically. 

It has been pointed out that the creation of a body of 
knowledge is necessarily dependent on the mutual co-operation 
of a multitude of intelligences and that these mutually 
co-operating intelligences accomplish their task through the 
driving power of their united wills. These united wills express 
the common will that the world shall be a unitary whole. 
The imperative decree that there shall be a world is issued in 
execution of the will that there be a sphere in which men may 
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fulfil the potencies of their being. Knowledge is tributary 
to action, intelligence executes the behest of will. Science is 
preparing norms of conduct, operating in the interest of 
morality. It rises to ethics. 

Again, in the realm of ethics, as in the processes of know]- 
edge, there is no isolated action, no separated individual 
whose conduct is concerned solely with a fixed norm that stands 
over him and judges him. Morality is a community affair. 
Moral action arises only when there is membership in a com- 
munity life. The moral career becomes a possibility where 
men are members of one another. Only thus can there be 
an advance to a higher moral realm on the part of anyone. 
That is to say, progress to a higher moral life is possible only 
if there is a moral world in which men may come to their 
best. This moral world does not stand over there against us 
as an objective existence complete in itself independently of the 
activities of the beings who occupy it, but, as in the world 
of knowledge, it is brought into actual being through the 
combined activities of mutually complementary wills. The 
human will cannot be satisfied with anything short of a world 
in which its activity may reach to perfection. While, empiric- 
ally speaking, one might say that there are as many worlds 
as there are personal wills, yet each of these personalities 
finds himself and makes his estimate of himself only in and 
through other, and finally all other, personalities. This fact 
is never lost sight of in the process of making our moral 
world, so that this moral world which is constituted by the 
mutually complementary activities of a multitude of personal 
wills expresses one common will and for that reason is one 
world. 

It is to be observed that every affirmation of the human 
will refers to the future. It is an effort to reach out to a good 


4 


beyond the present. That good is personal, that is, it is a 


better state of one’s self. It is guided by a vision of a finally 
perfect state and it is in effect a declaration that our future 
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self shall be perfect. It is this future self or personality that 
gives to our present self its character and worth. This it is 
that ever beckons us on to further achievement. But, con- 
formably with the view that our moral world must be a world 
of moral communion, this future self, which is so meaningful 
to us now and reigns over us so imperiously, must be so rich 
and comprehensive in its nature that it embraces the whole 
human community in its sweep. That perfect self must find 
itself and fulfil itself in a world in which a universe of personal 
existences can find, each for himself, its perfection. Each 
member of this great family finds himself determined to this 
ideal. In this sense they all will one will. 

There is a common will operating in all the true achieve- 
ments of men. There is one Will common to our human 
wills as we seek to make the world of moral action in which 
we shall live. This is the Will which is ever working in our 
unperfect self and bringing it to its ideal. This is the Will 
which is to be actually ours but to which we never actually 
attain because our true life is always in the future. This is 
the supreme legislative Will that makes our individual and 
common legislative will effective. There can be no denial of 
this Will if we are to live at all. Our task in the field of 
knowledge and of action becomes, therefore, imperative. We 
exercise legislative power because we are under legislative 
authority. Hence our acquisition of knowledge as well as 
our moral conduct becomes an act of moral obedience. 

We have found, then, that knowledge is tributary to the 
action of will and that it is an interpretation of will. The 
world of knowledge is to serve the interest of the personality 
as it reaches forward to a perfection yet tocome. The mastery 
of the world by intellect is subservient to self-affirmation and 
self-achievement. The Will that dominates our activity is 
the will of the ideal self. The activity of our present self 
is in obedience to the imperative of that self. This is the same 
as saying that it is in obedience to the command of God. 
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It appears, therefore, that our interest in God is not to be 
distinguished from the interest in personality at its best. 

Of an activity of God outside of this will that is immanent 
in human personalities who gather up into themselves the 
meaning of the whole world, we have no experience and, 
properly speaking, no knowledge. When we try to predicate 
action by such an outside will we find ourselves destitute of 
any means of describing the character of it. The only terms 
we can use to describe it are those that carry us into the 
realm of the moral experience. May it be said, then, that if, 
on the one hand, knowledge has been elevated to the realm 
of moral action and science to ethics, on the other hand, religion 
and theology seem to have been reduced to this level and the 
interest in God lowered to the interest in man? If this 
conclusion repels us shall we seek to escape from it by making 
an absolute distinction between God and the human person- 
ality, between morality and religion and between ethics and 
theology? Not so. For this is to make each of the opposing 
terms meaningless in relation to its opposite and reduces all 
to confusion. A better solution will be found through finding 
a fuller interpretation of moral effort. The true meaning of 
morality is apprehended only when it is transmuted into 
religion. Without this it would be meaningless. 

Again I must beg my reader’s indulgence while I state the 
matter somewhat dogmatically, since a full discussion of the 
subject would fill a volume. Special attention must be given 
to two important facts. The first is that in making the 
discovery that I am a subject under the necessity of obedience 
to the will of that ideal which is the perfection of my own 
personality and in discovering that the will of that ideal 
self is that which gives meaning and force to my present 
personal will, I also become aware that I am already advancing 
toward that ideal. The same is true on that lower plane 
(as it seems) of the process of gaining knowledge. The world 


as an ordered and integrated whole is the ideal of knowledge 
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that ever incites our intelligence to progress. But this ideal 
never stands before the human mind as a bare abstract com- 
pleteness of knowledge. It is ever an efficacious ideal. It 
reveals itself to the intelligence in an actual progressive 
knowledge that rises from a lower stage to a higher stage and 
it proves its efficacy by constantly unfolding itself in a higher 
meaning for the mind that transcends the lower stage. In 
other words, the intellectual ideal possesses “‘saving efficacy”’ 
in the realm of knowledge. 

Similarly of the realm of action into which, as we have seen, 
this realm of knowledge has been sublimated. The ideal 
moral self is no mere abstract categorical imperative which 
eternally urges our human spontaneity forward, but which 
becomes separated from our everyday deeds by a great fixed 
eulf over which we can throw no bridge. The ideal self is 
efficacious. It produces moral progress. Indeed, it is in our 
moral progress that we become able to recognize the ideal. 
In the very awareness that it exists for us we become aware 
that we have passed beyond the stage where we stood prior 
to this discovery of the better state. By the very fact that 
the personal ideal commands us to rise to it we are made to 
approach it. The ideal has become in part already real to us. 
To this extent it has saved us from our former lower self. It 
is a power of salvation to everyone that believes, to everyone 
that recognizes its authority. “The law of life,” as we often 
describe it, is seen to be merely a lower expression of the grace 
of life. Our final interest in this ideal is the interest of salva- 
tion. That is to say, the moral imperative becomes an inspira- 
tion and a hope. In discovering the high aim which we must 
seek we find ourselves subjects of an elevating power that 
delivers us from the lower state. We are recipients of salva- 
tion. Morality, properly understood, takes on the character 
of religion, of faith in a saving power working in us. 

That this is the case even in the scientific study of nature 
can be seen by a little reflection. It is true, indeed, as has 
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been already pointed out, that in the pursuit of natural science 
there is an effort to impose the forms of our thought upon 
external nature and make it tributary to our ends. The 
whole truth of the matter, however, is not thereby stated. 
The fact that the man of science endeavors to see nature as 
she is and without importing into the objective facts anything 
alien or merely subjective indicates that there is a mutual 
activity between the investigating human intelligence and the 
world of fact that vields itself to the action of mind.  Intel- 
ligence interrogates nature and nature yields her ready answer 
as soon as the inquirer is ready for it. Nay, she herself calls 
forth the inquiry by her very presence, and her reply in the 
terms of fact and law are her free and hearty bestowment 
upon him who seeks her face. In all the activity of knowing 
the mind is receptive and is aware of its receptivity. Nature 
by her very presence to our minds saves us from dullness and 
ignorance and arouses us to the conquest of herself. Should 
this truth be forgotten by the man of science the poet will 
remind him of it. The salvation which science seeks comes 
to us from beyond ourselves. It isa gift. There is something 
in nature that seeks us out and prompts us to seek it in response. 

These two activities, our search and nature’s stimulus, are 
not really successive; they are coincident. They are mutually 
implicated. They are one. The saving activity by which 
we become possessed of nature’s secret is produced within us 
continually by that in nature which is beyond us and more 
than we. The process by which we work out our mental 
salvation in subjugating the facts of nature by the forces of 
mind and stamping them with the seal of mind is itself in 
part owing to the power beyond us which at the same time is 
truly working in us. 

The second outstanding fact to be noticed is that all ad- 
vancement from the lower to the higher, whether in the realm 
of the distinctively intellectual, the moral or the religious, is 
of a social nature and socially conditioned. Each man’s 
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progress in any one of these realms is made possible by his 
relation to a community of persons every one of whom operates 
upon his capacity by way of depression or of stimulus. ‘“‘As 
iron sharpeneth iron, so the face of a man his fellow.”” There 
is a mutuality of reception and of impartation. None grows 
except through fellowship in this community of interest. 
Thus even the study of the objective material world becomes 
a study of human social achievement. This carries us into 
the moral realm. Morality itself is meaningless except as a 
fulfilment of social relations. The same is true of religious 
faith. There is no salvation outside of the communion of 
faith. Faith is communicated as truly as moral motive or 
intellectual stimulus. 

Not equally by all. The impulse to the higher life comes 
to us with peculiar power from some worthier personality 
that has impinged on our consciousness, disclosing to us our 
inferiority and at the same time—perhaps unwittingly to us 
at first—the possibility of our rising to this better state. Ina 
greater or lesser degree such a personality communicates to us 
the power to become as he is and to this extent saves us. The 
outstanding fact in all human progress is that our lives are 
elevated correspondingly with our attachment to a worthy 
dominating personality, whether it be the parent, the teacher, 
the companion, the prophet, the martyr, or the Christ. 

This fact has been so fully recognized that there is little 
need of establishing it here. The history of the world shows 
that the formation of communities of men animated by the 
common purpose of betterment and mutually working for 
advancement in it depends on their having come into the sphere 
of the influence flowing from a personality who stands before 
them as the embodiment of what they all fain would be in that 
particular realm. The community finds the center of gravity 
of its life in this dominating personality. The explanation of 
its social progress is found in its loyal attachment to this person 
because he is to them, in himself, the embodiment and the 
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revelation of their own possibilities. This is pre-eminently 
true of the Christian community. To the members of this 
community Christ is the end of law because he is the perfection 
of personality and thereby becomes’ to them the source of 
their attainment of this end. He is Savior. While to the 
Greek, for whom the meaning of the world was the problem 
immediately at hand, the ideal man was he who possesses 
perfect knowledge; and while to the Jew, for whom the mora! 
significance of life was the problem immediately at hand, the 
ideal man was he who obeys perfectly the moral law; to the 
Christian, to whom the worth of personality is the thing to be 
realized, the ideal man is the Savior. Thus while the true 
worth of knowledge is manifest when it is apprehended as 
tributary to the action which seeks the law of its direction, 
so also the moral law becomes effective only when it has been 
sublimated to grace. 

The foregoing discussion seems to have established the 
following positions: the scientific endeavor to embrace by a 
series of converging movements of investigation the whole 
of the phenomena presented to our percipiency is no mere 
curious interest to know things as they are in their unity. 
The comprehension of a static whole satisfies no man. The 
impulse to know stands in no separate or independent relation 
to the world but it is itself a part of the whole of our human 
activity world-ward. The motive to knowledge is embraced 
within the motive to action and ministers to action. The 
tremendous efforts of the scientific mind to present to itself a 
universe as an organized and integrated unity are pursuant to 
the task of fulfilling a moral imperative. The way to this 
end is in and through the universe from which the subject 
of activity is inseparable and of which he is a denizen. ‘The 
formulas of science are guide-lines for practice. They point 
out the direction and the means by which the great conquest 
of the ideal may be achieved. The value of scientific investiga- 
tion is subject ultimately to a practical test and the impulse 
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that arouses it is a moral impulse. The scientific task must 
be performed because the man must live. His life has its 
meaning in an ideal the attainment of which is, on one side of 
it, deliverance from the lower life of the past and the present— 
it is salvation. The name God is another name for this ideal 
which enables a man to move toward the self-fulfilment that 
lies in it at the same time that it commands him to do so. 
The ultimate interest of science and the interest in God are 
one—the interest in human betterment, human perfection, 
human salvation. 

The motive of theology lies in the human interest in God. 
The pursuit of the ever beckoning, ever receding ideal that 
lures us on in the search for knowledge and the effort at self- 
betterment must be abandoned at last unless there be an assur- 
ance that the endeavor is not to fail. May the ideal be 
attained 2?) May men be finally saved ? Is human life possessed 
of such a quality as guarantees salvation? Is the world so 
constituted that its immanent energies and the modes of their 
activity operate in this same direction? Is the world inter- 
pretable as the arena in which this human salvation is wrought 
out? Theology is an attempt to answer these questions in 
the affirmative and to justify the answer. It is an attempt 
to vindicate the faith that there is a God whose name is love 
in that he not only is that perfect personality to attain to 
whom is salvation, but he is that personality who so effectuates 
in us the worth of himself that the end is assured. 

The being of God is the guaranty of the worth of human 
endeavor. Our heart and flesh cry out for the living God 
because without him our life must lose its meaning and its 
aim. If there were no God the demand for perfection 
must issue in despair because of our conscious impotence. 
The only escape from it would lie in the extinction of 
consciousness and will. Against such a mockery of life 
all scientific endeavor and all moral struggle is a protest 
and a defiance. 
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In this discussion it is not forgotten that science deliberately 
sets limits for itself. It deliberately excludes the play of 
personal interest or preference in order that its processes may 
be unprejudiced and trustworthy. But if these limits are 
regarded as absolute they are imposed arbitrarily. For no 
man dare be less than himself. The truth is, they are only 
provisional. In order that greater accuracy may be secured 
the range of action is limited for the time being. But the 
limitations are necessarily transcended when the larger question 
of the meaning of the whole life is raised. Then it is that the 
man of science discovers that his human interest is the nerve 
of his whole scientific procedure. He is trying to solve the 
meaning of the whole of human life and is truly taking the 
common things in it and giving them a sacred value. He must 
become a moralist and the moralist must become a theologian. 
The limits which science and ethics set for themselves 
temporarily theology consciously and deliberately transcends. 
Thereby it saves science and ethics from decay and death. 

The motive of theology is not alien to the motives that 
operate in our achievements in other directions. It carries 
these motives up into the highest realm and vindicates their 
worth and efficacy. Hence it descends from the highest 
heights to the deepest depths of human life, inspects the 
commonest things that men do and say with the hope of 
discovering something divine and eternal there and seeks to 
exhibit them in their final significance. If there were no 
science of nature, if there were no science of human action, 
if there were no philosophical interpretation of all existence 
as an ultimate unity, theology must bring them into being, 
for without them its task would fall away. 

We are well aware that a very different view of the matter 
has prevailed among theologians until recently. Orthodoxy 
has declared that man is universally a fallen creature, that 


the course of his nature is persistently downward and that 


deliverance can come only by means of an irruption into his 
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natural life of an extra-natural power of an entirely different 
order. The common is the bad. Mysticism has said that 
the world of sense-given fact is not the arena in which salvation 
is wrought out but that it is an impediment to the soul’s 
attainment of its goal and must be set aside and abandoned 
if we would find the God of our salvation. Both of these 
relegate natural science and ethics to the realm of the non- 
religious and the undivine and they would make all secular 
interest the opposite of the interest in God. 

Yet it is plain that neither of these has been quite content 
with this divorce of nature and man from God and the knowl- 
edge of his salvation. For orthodoxy has attempted to set 
forth the order of the divine, extra-natural, operation manward, 
that is, to present a science of it, and in so doing has found 
itself using the canons of thought that pertain to the natural 
order—-thereby making the supernatural natural. Mysticism 
also has felt itself impelled by its assumption of truly know- 
ing God to reflect back that knowledge on this world as the 
true clue to its interpretation. Both orthodoxy and mysticism 
have thus tacitly admitted the failure of the negative answer 
to the question whether the world is the arena of the working 
of salvation and the instrument of it. A true theology gives 
the affirmative answer and thereby brings comfort and strength 
to the religious spirit. 

Summarily, then, the motive of theology lies in the longing 
of the human heart for the assurance of the validity of the 
conviction that there is an all-perfect personality who is produc- 
ing in us the longing for fellowship with himself; who is the 
source of all those beneficent institutions and enterprises by 
which mankind have been conducted along their homeward 
way; whose progress is wrought out through the illimitable 
forces of the universe; and whose spirit is the inspiration of 
all those who seek, in reverence for and devotion to humanity, 
to interpret this universe in the forms of thought that are 
expressive of the human intelligence at its best. 








THE VALUE OF THE SOCIAL SURVEY 
FOR RELIGION 


WORTH M. TIPPY 
New York City 


The recent social survey of Peking is a valuable study of the economic, political, 
educational, and social conditions in this great Chinese city, and supplies precisely 
the information needed by missionary enterprises for the effective planning of their 
work. 

This survey is the last of a significant series, starting with the Pittsburgh Survey 
in 1907. A brief account of the rapidly extending use of the survey is given, and the 
value of this method of exploration for the church is set forth. 


] 

A notable example of the service which can be rendered by 
an organized survey of a community is found in a recent study 
of a Chinese city." To make a survey of Peking is necessarily 
a large undertaking, since Peking is an ancient city with above 
800,000 population. The work of the surveyors was rendered 
unusually difficult because of language barriers, popular 
prejudices and customs, and the imperfect state of Chinese 
statistics, which a much larger staff of surveyors could not 
have made good in the time allotted to the study. The 
question will arise in the mind of the reader whether it might 
not have been wiser to have confined the investigation to 
certain aspects of the city’s life, selecting either from the point 
of view of the contacts of Western civilization, especially 
religious contacts, or from the point of view of the new China; 
selecting possibly where the two movements most coincide, 
as for example, education, religious institutions and poverty, 
with its corrective social agencies. 

But upon reflection I think that the scientific surveyor 
will conclude that the plan finally adopted was most desirable 

t Peking: A Social Survey. Sidney D, Gamble, assisted by John Stewart Burgess 


New York: Doran, 1921. vii+538 pages. $5.00. 
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and that the survey itself is well done, informing, and stimulat- 
ing. It is in reality a notable pathfinder study, under compe- 
tent direction, of a city having extraordinary interest to the 
rest of the world. It offers just the kind of information, so 
far as it goes, as is necessary to the creative forces of the 
new China, and to missionaries, educators, and social workers. 
The survey brings out the essential soundness of Chinese 
life, but also lays bare its dangers and deficiencies, especially 
the need of accurate public statistics. The survey will also 
prove valuable to another group—tourists, commercial repre- 
sentatives, and official visitors. A better introduction for 
one going to China, to be read on the outward voyage, could 
not at the present time be secured. 

To one not closely familiar with Chinese life, the survey 
brings out absorbingly interesting fact material as to the 
historic life and institutions of the capital and the tendencies 
which are at work transforming the nation. An empire is 
becoming a democracy; a loosely knit grouping of provinces 
is being welded together; a highly developed system of trade 
guilds is feeling the pressure of Western industrial methods; 
ancient systems of education and medicine are rapidly giving 
place to modern education and scientific medicine. The 
survey reveals ‘“‘crying social needs, vast ignorance, appalling 
poverty and a striking lack of wholesome recreation.”” Two 
constructive forces face these problems: “the Renaissance or 
New Thought. Movement among the educated classes, and 
Protestant Christianity reaching all classes; and both of these 
movements have taken an interest in practical community 
service enterprises. The Renaissance Movement, whose motto 
is ‘Save the Country through Science and Democracy’ has con- 
centrated the attention of the thinking young men of China 
on social questions.” It is the judgment of the surveyors that 
the next important step in the development of Christian effort 
in China will be in the application of Christian principles to 
the social life of the people. 
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Municipal administration in Peking, as pictured by the 
survey, is a complicated and confusing structure in which 
national and municipal jurisdictions have independent author- 
itv. The city is primarily a capital and secondarily an inde- 
pendent community. The Municipal Council and Police 
Board are responsible to the Department of the Interior. The 
powers of the various boards are based upon custom rather 
than law. The police, singularly efficient, not only regulate 
traffic and arrest criminals, but discharge the duties of the 
Board of Health, the Fire and Street Cleaning Departments, 
and the Census Bureau. In addition the force regulates 
prostitutes, has control of two hospitals, the insane asylum, 
industrial schools, reform schools, and rescue homes for 
prostitutes. They have opened fifty-three half-day schools in 
various parts of the city for the children of the poor, money 
being supplied in part by philanthropic citizens. 

The chapter on ‘‘population”’ is an interesting study of the 
historical growth of the city from ancient times, and vicissi- 
tudes of wars, dynasties, destructions, rebuilding and mingling 
of races; these expressing themselves in the various walled 
areas and population districts of the city. The population 
by races is roughly: Chinese 70-75 per cent, Manchu 20 25 
per cent, Mohammedan 3 per cent, Mongol 1.2 per cent, others 
0.5 per cent; 515,535 are males, 296,921 females, the pre- 
ponderance of men being due mainly to the presence of public 
officials, political aspirants, and students. Americans are the 
largest group of foreigners in Peking next to the Japanese, but 
the total foreign population is very small. 

Peking is revealed by the survey as the educational center 
of China. Within its walls are the University of the National 
Government, the National Teachers’ College, the Higher Tech- 
nological School, and 16,879 students in middle and _ higher 
grade schools. Forty-eight thousand men and boys are in the 
schools of the city and but 7,000 women. These figures 
indicate the low status of woman, which is reflected also in 
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her inferior place in the home, and the disproportionate number 
of women who commit suicide to end their wretchedness. The 
great missions, Catholic, Greek Catholic, and Protestants, 
maintain 110 schools of all grades from the kindergarten to 
the university. In the mission middle and higher schools 
there are 3,789 men and boys and 2,118 women and girls, 
showing the leveling up of Christian ideals, as compared with 
the number of women students in the native schools. One- 
third of the female students of the city are in mission schools. 
The Union Medical School, lately endowed and rebuilt by the 
Rockefeller Foundation at a cost of $7,000,000, had in 1919, 
40 male and 3 female students, but is destined under its 
new facilities to exert a preponderating influence on the 
science and practice of medicine in China. The educational 
ideals of the National Board of Education aim at the 
systematic development of the child physically, intellectu- 
ally, and morally; but actual conditions are as vet far 
short of realizing these ideals, due to lack of trained teachers 
and proper equipment. 

One of the most valuable chapters of the survey is that 
which deals with the commercial life of the city. Commercial 
and labor guilds, each representing an industry, but including 
all those engaged in that line, employers and emplovees, are 
the basis of the industrial organization of Peking. The 
comment of the survey is that, ** With their rules and regula- 
tions, close membership and the requirements which most of 
them have, of a three-year apprenticeship before a man is 
eligible to join, the guilds have maintained a fairly static 
industrial situation. Ordinarily they have not, according to 


Western ideals, made progress. . . . . The power of the group 
Is so strong that the individual must conform. . . . . Labor 
has practically no mobility. . . . . The Chinese have come to 


believe in combination and in the maintenance of the status 
quo rather than competition.” Guilds have existed in China 
lor 2,000 years. They grew out of the hardships of fluctuation 
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in industries in a land where the masses live close to starvation. 
“The Chinese feel that the cost of competition is too high. 
They combine rather than compete. They have developed 
the guild organization so that they may be protected from 
each other, and that business organizations may be stabilized, 
be the same for all and be maintained in spite of outside 
influence.’’ Nevertheless, the fact that the guild system in 
China has made for static conditions and immobility, and 
that it is weakening in the presence of Western industrial 
organization, throws an unfavorable light, or at least a 
questioning light, upon the Western movement toward guild 
socialism. 

Since 1900, chambers of commerce have been organized in 
many Chinese cities. The influential men and directors of 
the Peking Chamber are all representatives of the guilds, 
though ordinary merchants are admitted to membership. 
The Chamber has taken over many of the functions common to 
all the guilds. The guilds and chambers have established 
extra legal courts whose decisions are binding upon their 
members when accepted by the interested parties, and are 
decided according to the customs prevailing in each locality. 
Peking is a large banking center, but factories are kept out- 
side the walls by the use of the taxing power. 

The social evil in Peking is one of the dark pictures of the 
survey. It reveals a condition not greatly different from that 
in Japan. The city has a segregated district with 377 brothels 
and 3,135 registered prostitutes. Venereal infection 1s spread- 
ing, and the harmful effect of fast life and the keeping of 
several wives is becoming apparent. The surveyors rightly 
insist that in forming an estimate of the evil, one must keep 
in mind the low position of Chinese women, the lack of whole- 
some social recreation, the conditions in the Chinese clan home, 
the new spirit of freedom which has broken old restraints, and 
the fact that sixty-five per cent of the city’s population are 
male. Economic pressure often causes parents to sell their 
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daughters to brothels, or to wealthy men as concubines. 
Throughout the survey the low status of women is a depress- 
ing and distressing exhibit. 

The section on Poverty and Philanthropy is depressing, but 
hopeful in that the ideals of modern social work are getting a 
start. Next to ignorance, poverty is the most serious of the 
Peking problems. A Chinese family of five of the working- 
class can be self-supporting on an income of $100, silver, a 
year; but, even so, the police list 11.95 per cent of the popula- 
tion as poor or very poor. Many families go through the 
winter without warm clothes. In a study of the budget of 
195 Chinese and Manchu families in one of the Military Guard 
districts, the incomes ranged from $30 to $269 a year. The 
amount spent for food ranged from 68 to 83 per cent. The 
families averaged from 2.5 to 4.5 persons. Rents averaged 
from $5 to $15 a year. Fuel sufficient to keep from freezing 
cost $6 a year. The maximum for clothing for a family of 5.1 
persons was $11.50. The Chinese families of the group studied 
spent from 1.3 to 6.6 per cent of the income on books, educa- 
tion, recreation, insurance, savings, and miscellaneous—a 
dangerously low percentage. The regulation diet consisted of 
two meals a day of corn bread and turnips. Houses are one 
story and usually one room. This is an inconceivabiy low 
standard of living, and it is not surprising that the beggars are 
organized in a guild. 

The police have established thirteen relief centers and 
provide as high as 700,000 free meals in a month. No effort 
is made to determine who are worthy or to give remedial 
treatment. Since the establishment of the Republic the police 
have taken over practically all charitable institutions, includ- 
ing hospitals and prisons. Peking has two private orphan- 
ages, but they seem to have no child placement, and they 
appear to subordinate education to work. Private philan- 
thropy is doing only a minimum of work. It is evident that 
the entire system for the care of the neglected, dependent, and 
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delinquent of the population has vet to be modernized and 
developed. 

The final third of the survey is devoted to the study of the 
religious life of the city, including China’s ancient religions, 
and the Catholic, Greek Catholic and Protestant faiths. The 
city as portrayed by the survey is dotted with ancient temples 
and shrines and modern chapels and churches. Confucian, 
Taoist, and Buddhist places of worship number 936 within the 
walls. The temple of Confucius is the second great shrine of 
Confucianism in China. Peking is a theological training 
center for the Mohammedans, who number 30,000 adherents 
in the city, is the principal Roman Catholic center in China, 
almost the sole center of the Russian Orthodox Mission, and 
is one of the most important educational and evangelistic 
centers for the Protestant churches. The survey has not made 
an intensive study of these religious activities, not even of 
the protestant churches, but has attempted by means of statis- 
tics and the description of the more outstanding institutions 
to give an idea of the work that is being done in the city. 

On the whole the picture of the results of Christian effort 
in the capital is both encouraging and discouraging. The 
Catholics have been at work in Peking since 1293, vet they 
number but 9,744 adherents; the Russian Orthodox since 
1685, vet they have but seven churches; the Protestants since 
1861, vet they have but 5,000 adherents. The Mohammedans 
have double the number of adherents in all branches of the 
Christian church. The great ancient faiths, exclusive of 
Christians and Mchammedans, have 95 per cent of the 
people. 

The bright side of the picture is the disproportionate 
influence of the missions and of Christian ideals in the new 
life which is revolutionizing China. This is not coming out of 
Mohammedan teaching, nor out of the ancient faiths, but 
from men educated in the missions and from Europe and 
America. The survey finds, however, that ‘‘ Foreigners can- 
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not evangelize China, any more than they can educate her or 
cure her diseases. This work must be done by the Chinese 
themselves, and the most and the best that the foreigner can 
do is to develop Chinese who will carry on the work.” 

The survey closes with an intensive study of the American 
Board Mission, which consists of a central church and two 
chapels, with a total of 325 families. The questions on which 
light was desired were two: Who are the people that the 
church is reaching? And what can be expected of these 
people in service and financial support? Of the families 
studied, 62 per cent were Chinese, 35 per cent Manchus, and 
3 per cent Mongols. The Chinese and Manchu families aver- 
aged 3.7 persons, the Mongols 6. This reveals a relatively 
higher percentage of Manchu converts. The percentages of 
males and females are almost equal, strikingly different from 
that of the city, where 65 per cent are males. The death- 
rate is 5 per cent lower than that of the city. The income of 
the church families varied from less than $100 to over $1,000. 
Of the 325 families studied, 22 received more than $1,000; 
27 received from $500 to $999; 56 from $250 to $499; while 
approximately too received less than $100. The Chinese 
families were distinctly better off than the Manchus. Twenty- 
two per cent of the church families owned their homes. The’ 
usual work-day was eight hours or less, only 8 per cent working 
ten or twelve hours. Sixty-seven per cent can read and 26 
per cent of the families subscribe for newspapers. ‘The favorite 
amusements recorded were music, reading, and singing, but 
also gardening, tennis, basket-ball,and other forms of exercising. 
Sixty per cent of the members of these families are connected 
with churches, of which 54 per cent are men. Sixty-one per 
cent of those who belong to the churches attend regularly. 
The percentage of those who contribute is still less. Thirty- 
four per cent are in Sunday school. Only 76 persons, or 12 
per cent of those who belong to the church, are giving any 


kind of service. 
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The surveyors’ comment is that answers to questionnaires 
indicate no evidence that the members connect social serv- 
ice with religion, but that their religious service means 
wholly going to church, teaching, or preaching. They con- 
sider that the findings indicate the possibility of self-support 
and of a great enlargement of the value and scope of Christian 
service, but that these depend upon a reorganization of the 
program of teaching and service by the missions. ‘The old 
methods of work,” they conclude, ‘‘are not satisfactory and 
must be changed, and outside help is needed in developing 
new plans and adapting the experience of other countries to 
Chinese life. The Mission forces ought to give this assistance, 
both because of the contribution they can make to Chinese 
life, and because of the development that it will bring to the 
life of the church.” 

These findings give cause for serious thought, both on the 
field and in the mission boards and training schools at home. 
The Y.M.C.A., and especially the Princeton center, was a 
significant influence in instigating the survey and carrying it 
forward. One could wish that the missions themselves would 
undertake the intensive and more limited studies as to scope 
which should follow the present survey. 


[] 

This recent and valuable study of the Chinese capital 
brings out strikingly the extension and use of the survey as an 
approach to religious and social problems, in that its most 
recent application comes from the Orient. The impression is 
reinforced by the simultaneous appearance of the digest of 
the survey of Prague (‘‘Pathfinding in Prague,’ by Ruth 
Crawford), which was published by the Survey on June 11, 
1921, the announcement of the as yet unpublished Pathfinder 
Survey of Constantinople, under the directorship of Professor 
Clarence Richard Johnson, of the faculty of Robert College, 
and a survey of Smyrna, in Asiatic Greece, about which details 


are as yet lacking. 
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It is difficult to realize, in the light of these surveys, that 
the first real social survey, the Pittsburgh Survey, was finished 
as late as 1907, and therefore that this application of the 
scientific method to the discovery and interpretation of social 
facts, began but fifteen years ago. Fortunately, the survey of 
Pittsburgh was a monumental work, carried out with remark- 
able foresight and efficiency. It immediately established a 
method and set high standards which have been of the greatest 
importance to all subsequent community studies. 

For three years after the Pittsburgh Survey, no new com- 
munity surveys were made. Other cities hesitated to under- 
take a self-examination which might reveal conditions such as 
those brought to light in Pittsburgh, that might give the 
community a black eye in the sight of its neighbors. But the 
value of the method was so manifest and so fundamental to 
any serious community reconstruction, that the tide turned. 
Requests for assistance and guidance which came to the editor 
of the Survey magazine, who had directed the Pittsburgh 
Survey, were so numerous that it became necessary to estab- 
lish a bureau. This was undertaken by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and Mr. Shelby Harrison, originally on the staff 
of the Pittsburgh Survey, was taken from the editorial staff 
of the Survey magazine and made director of the new Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits. The number of surveys, big 
and little, increased so rapidly after 1912, that by December, 
1915, when the first complete bibliography was issued, it 
included 273 items. But this was not a circumstance to what 
has followed in the last six years. A new bibliography which 
is to be issued shortly will contain above 2,000 items! 

The significance of the survey as a method is indicated 
also by the extent to which it is being used by different 
organizations: not only communities and churches, but indus- 
tries, governments, municipal administrations, chambers of 
commerce, and schools and agencies at work in the field of 
mental hygiene, housing, public health, vice, charities, race 
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relationships, and international problems. ‘The Departments 
of Agriculture, Labor and Commerce, at Washington, have 
made notable studies to guide legislation and administrative 
action by the federal government. The reports of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau under Miss Lathrop, the study of labor repre- 
sentation by the Shipping Board and the surveys directed 
by Dr. Galpin, of the Department of Agriculture, are illustra- 
tions of the method. 

These facts indicate that the social survey is a revolutionary 
departure. One does not exaggerate in saying that in the 
survey humanity has achieved a method which is comparable 
in its importance to social progress with the invention of the 
steam engine to industry. It is rapidly changing the entire 
fabric of social effort, and is as certain also to transform 
and immensely to strengthen the methods and work of the 
churches. 

The value of the survey was quickly realized by the 
churches, and first by the Department of Church and Country 
Life of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. The 
ominous silence of three years which followed the Pittsburgh 
Survey was broken in 1g1o, by a survey made of the parish 
of the Labor Church in New York City by Rev. Charles 
Stelzle. On the basis of this study the permanent features of 
the work were established. The survey revealed a dense 
labor population, heavily Jewish and Italian, radical in 
temperament and accustomed to the forum method by the 
Cooper Union. These facts, now sometimes forgotten or 
misunderstood, led to a reorganization of the methods of the 
church. The Labor Church survey was followed by a series 
of rural surveys, which, although not intensive, were stimulating 
and instructive: in 1911, Indiana and Tennessee; 1912-13, 
Southwestern Ohio country churches of distinction, and a 
rural survey in Arkansas; 1915, a rural survey of Tulare 
County, California; 1916, Lake County, Oregon, and Marin 
and Sonoma counties, California. 
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The significance of the method was at once realized and 
the imagination of the church was stirred. Other boards 
began to undertake rural surveys and many pastors made 
intensive studies of their parishes, charting their material as 
best they knew how and doing more or less effective programiz- 
ing on the basis of their findings. The volume of church 
surveys, rural, urban, and by parishes, grew rapidly until 
1917, When the Methodist Episcopal church, which had forged 
ahead in the use of the survey method, decided upon the 
Centenary Movement, and as the basis of this great undertak- 
ing, made an unprecedented and phenomenal survey of its 
entire field at home and abroad, and on the findings of the 
survey outlined a new program of action and formulated an 
unprecedented budget. The Centenary survey could not be 
intensive. It was, in fact, a mammoth pathfinder study, but 
was made with intelligence and courage, so that it succeeded 
and pointed the way to the Interchurch World Movement. 

No survey ever undertaken, except the Methodist Cente- 
nary, has approached the magnitude of that which underlay 
the plans for the Interchurch World Movement. That amaz- 
ing organization set out to survey the home land and also 
mission lands, to discover the needs of communities and 
nations, to formulate programs of enlarged action, to draw 
the independent forces of Protestantism together, and to 
create a vastly enlarged budget. The necessary organization 
assumed vast proportions. The headquarters’ organization 
alone spread over New York in the neighborhood of Madison 
Square, and expenses mounted into millions. Had there been 
more time for development and had the slump which followed 
the first prosperity after the war been delayed for another year, 
it would probably have succeeded. The movement got far 
enough, however, to lift the churches to a new basis of enlarged 
service, and to reveal a body of information which is rapidly 
transforming the Protestant work of the United States. The 
churches understand now, as they did not before the Inter- 
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church World Movement, that denominational competition is 
not only wasteful but self-destructive, and they are proceeding 
throughout the land to do away with this waste as fast as it 
can be done under conditions in the field. 

We have now come to a time where the possible scope of 
the survey as applied to religious work is apparent from actual 
surveys. In rural fields there are surveys of states, sections 
of states, counties, and local parishes; and surveys of logging 
camps, harvesters, cannery villages, and other migrants. In 
cities there are surveys of the religious life of entire communi- 
ties, such as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and St. Louis; surveys of 
areas, problems, population groups, and local church parishes; 
surveys looking to the establishment or enlargement of insti- 
tutions, such as hospitals, schools, settlements, good will 
industries, and the like. In short it is now realized that no 
important undertaking should be begun without a preliminary 
survey. 

The church has also acquired the method of the survey, 
although as yet its practice of the method is indifferently good. 
But it is comforting to remember that the survey itself, 
although it has increased by leaps and bounds, to quote from 
Mr. Shelby Harrison, “can hardly be said to have gone very 
far beyond the experimental stage. Much remains to be 
learned as to the best methods to be employed in using it, 
and as to the place it should take among many kinds of effort 
to be called into play in working for better conditions of living.”’ 

At present the greatest weakness of the survey lies in the 
education of the public as to the facts discovered and their 
meaning, the program of social action which should grow out 
of the findings, and the organization of the forces of a com- 
munity to carry out the program. The Springfield Survey 
gave great attention to newspaper releases, to the interpreta- 
tion and digesting of reports for the press, to graphic displays 
through exhibits, and to the publication of reports. The 


director of the survey set out in the beginning to bring as 
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many citizens as possible into the making of the survey, in 
order that, when it should be over, there should be a strong 
body of interested citizens ready to carry its recommendations 
into effect. 

The importance of church surveys in the following fields 
should be emphasized: in the locating of new churches and in 
reorganizing local churches; in starting new colleges, orphan- 
ages, hospitals, old folks’ homes, settlements, and other 
social agencies, in order to avoid the creation of unnecessary 
institutions, and in order to build rightly and adequately; in 
the discovery of neglected areas and social groups; in resurvey- 
ing the religious life of cities and their social conditions, in so 
far as these lie within the scope of the churches. 

No church surveys are of such vital importance as those of 
entire communities, for in no other way is it possible to know 
the real problems which the churches face and the actual 
status of their work; or to eliminate the waste of unnecessary 
competition in buildings, personnel, upkeep, and administra- 
tive organizations; or to bring out the united power of the 
churches for religious education, evangelism, and community 
service; or to establish systematically, through comity, strong 
non-competitive religious centers in crowded areas; or to 
develop co-operatively needed social agencies, such as hospi- 
tals, homes for the aged, and child-caring institutions. The 
strength of the Protestant churches is so great that, given the 
survey and a co-operative program, it is possible in the course 
of one or two decades, to create in most cities an organization 
equal to the needs revealed by the survey. If this is not done, 
the outlook for Protestantism in American cities is not hopeful. 
No one denomination can face the need of a community by 
itself. Whenever it attempts to do so, it is discredited. The 
result is inadequacy, baffling overlapping of work, small 
centers which cannot command their neighborhoods, public 
apathy, a subtle discrediting of religion, and a waste of money 
and human energy which is like the waste of fever. 
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A notable community survey of St. Louis has just been 
completed by the National Committee on Social and Religious 
Surveys. Its findings, which will soon appear in book form, 
offer to the churches of that city for the first time an intelli- 
gent and inspiring program. The published survey will reveal 
also the value of such studies to the churches of other cities. 
The associate director of the Committee on Social and Religious 
Surveys commenting on the St. Louis Survey, sums up the 
meaning of the survey as follows: 

The correlation and co-ordination of all facts gathered by a survey, 
both on a community and citywide basis, show the concrete detailed 
united task and opportunity of Protestantism in any city, identifying 
it and classifying it according to geographic areas in their variations 
according to their denominational needs and opportunities, according 
to social conditions and legislation, and according to opportunities for 
moral and spiritual leadership as expressed through various publicity 


channels. 


In concluding, attention should be called to the use of the 
survey by officials of denominations, working co-operatively, 
for two important objectives: the religious and social welfare 
of industrial and immigrant populations, especially in the 
crowded areas of large cities, and the adventurous care of 
isolated groups of the population. As to the first, the church 
has now a great opportunity. The confidence of labor has 
turned anew to the church since the Interchurch reports on 
the Steel Strike of 1919, and the industrial policy of the Federal 
Council of Churches and its allied denominations. This change 
of attitude has been worth all the controversy which has raged 
about these bodies since the summer of 191g. ‘The first great 
work of the church in relation to labor must always be the 
religious care and social welfare of working men’s families in 
the neighborhoods where they live. ‘The type of church needed 
is a powerful institutional center, providing for worship, reli- 
gious education, and social center activities, and a staff under- 


standing economics as well as theology. To provide such 
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non-competitive centers requires a survey of the crowded areas 
of all our cities. Such studies are best made when they form 
a part of a community-wide survey, as in St. Louis. 

As to the second, a beginning was made by the Interchurch 
World Movement in the study of migrant groups. They con- 
sist, for example, of the loggers far up the valleys of the Pacific 
Coast mountains and the Appalachian Mountains of the 
South; the harvesters who follow the advancing ripening grain 
from the Gulf states to the Canadian prairies; the women and 
children who throng to the canneries during the summer 
months; the boathouse people of our large inland rivers; 
pockets of population here and there, as on the seaboards of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, where the people have been caught 
in backward eddies; hardy settlers in out-of-the-way places 
of the great Rocky Mountain country. The church has sadly 
neglected these groups, in fact has scarcely known about them 
until of late. I have personally studied the loggers of the 
North, of the Northwest, and of the South, and I know how 
great is the need and how fascinating the possibilities for 
service which lie awaiting a true Church of the Lost Sheep. 
But the work can only follow the survey. 








SKETCHES OF BUDDHISM AS A LIVING 
RELIGION 


KENNETH J. SAUNDERS 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 
This article presents in graphic form the activities of Buddhist devotees as they 
would be observed by an eyewitness, and seeks to show what these mean in the experi 


ence of those who worship and aspire in these ways. Brief interpolations are given 
of the power of Buddhism and the status of Christian ideals in Burma and Ceylon. 


I IN BURMA 


It is morning, and the golden pagoda is shining and scintil- 
lating in the clear air. Far below the great city is astir and 
humming with life: here all is quiet. In the monastery a 
class of boys from eight to fourteen vears old are seated 
around a kindly old monk. They are shouting loudly in 
unison, repeating over and over certain words, about whose 
meaning they do not seem to be thinking. As we draw near 
we realize that they are phrases from a popular Buddhist book 
known as Mingala Thot, a summary of the Buddhist beatitudes, 
which describe the happy life of the Buddhist layman. First a 
word of Pali and then a word of Burmese, and then lastly the 
whole verse. There are twelve such verses, of which the 
following are typical: 

Tend parents, cherish wife and child, 
Pursue a blameless life and mild: 

Do good, shun ill and still beware 
Of the red wine’s insidious snare; 

Be humble, with thy lot content, 
Grateful and ever reverent. 

Many times must these phrases be droned through, before 
they are got by heart, but gradually their meaning sinks in, and 
simple explanations and grammatical notes are part of the 
teacher’s task. 

415 
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Or it may be a short summary of the excellent qualities of 
the ‘Three Jewels” of Buddhism—the Buddha, his order of 
monks, and his law or teaching. Having mastered these 
preliminary books, the boys will learn the chief Jdtakas, a 
strange medley of folklore dressed up in Buddhist guise, and 
purporting to be stories of the former existences of the Founder 
Sakvyamuni. For, besides being a system of moral teachings, 
Buddhism is a religion and has an elaborate system of beliefs. 
It makes very great demands upon faith! These former lives 
of the Buddha are taught in legend and hymn, in popular sum- 
maries or proverbial sayings, and are universally believed. 

As we study this strange educational system which per- 
meates the whole country, we shall be amazed to find that 
there are about two monasteries to every village, and that, 
however great a drain they may be upon the country, they have 
made it one of the most literate of all the lands of the East, 
with a larger percentage of men who can read and write than 
modern Italy. We shall learn too that these boys must all 
undergo ‘‘ordination”’’ before they are regarded as human 
beings (so great is the power of the monks), and shall realize 
that some of them are caught by the lure of the monastic 
life and the glamor of the yellow robe. Yet most go back to 
the world after a short experience. The young s/in, or novice, 
may in due course pass on to ordination. Then, dressed in 
princely robes, he celebrates the time when the Founder of 
Buddhism left-his royal state to become a mendicant. His 
head is shaved, his gorgeous clothes are taken from him, and 
henceforward he is to be clad only in the yellow robe of this 
ancient order, older, more widespread, and more picturesque 
than any religious order in the world. He has ‘taken refuge 
in the Three Jewels,’” and now begins for him the regular life 
of the monk. He must go out daily with a file of others and 
collect food; he must attend to the needs of the older monks 
and to simple household tasks, and he must continue to study 
until he has a working knowledge of the three ‘‘ Baskets,” of 
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Discipline, Narratives or Dialogues, and Higher Religion, 
which make up the Buddhist canon. Later he may himself 
become a teacher. 

Watch him now as the great sun goes down and the pagoda, 
glorious in the sunset, as it changes from gold to purple and 
from purple to gray, is thronged with devout worshipers. 
He is prostrate before the great jeweled alabaster image of 
Buddha, unaware of the people round him, it would seem, who 
honor him as a being of a superior order; or if conscious of 
them it is with a sense of his own aloofness. ‘“‘ Sabbaé Dukkha”’ 
(“All is sorrow’’), he is murmuring; “‘Sabbd anatta” (‘‘ All is 
without abiding entity’), and mechanically the lay-folk 
repeat words which have been for twenty-five centuries the 
Buddhist challenge to the world. 

Here kneels a young wife offering strands of her hair, and 
praying that her child may have hair long and beautiful; 
here is an unhappy wife who prays that her husband may 
become pure as the flower which she lays at the Buddha’s 
feet, and here is one very old and trembling woman who has 
bowed first to the great image and lit her little candle before 
it, and then turning back is patting a great tree lest the Nat, or 
spirit, which lives within be offended. As has been said: 

The spirits are always malignant, and have to be propitiated. The 
world Renowned One, is he not benign? So the Burman does his best 
to serve both, but it is of the demons that he thinks most... .. . 

There is a Pagoda at or near every village in the country, and prob- 
ably also a monastery; but there is a spirit shrine in every home and the 
spirits are consulted before homes are built, marriages made, bargains 
struck, or journeys begun. 

Let us consider this group of women. What are the living 
truths of Buddhism for them? (a) In the first place there is 
the order of monks, the great “field of merit”; did not the 
Master teach that offerings to them are potent in bringing 
benefits in this world, and even in helping the dead in the 


tThe Tipitaka: (1) Vinaya; (2) Sutta; (3) Abhidhamma. 
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dim life of the underworld? (b) Secondly there is the fact 
that Buddhism is a great social force providing festivals and 
giving color to life. In theory it may be sad; in practice it is 
very cheerful! Some Christian women go to church to see the 
latest fashions; can we wonder that Burmese Buddhist 
vomen delight to gather on the great pagoda for a smoke, 
gossip, and friendly intercourse? (c) Here too they hear the 
well-known Buddhist stories, often miraculous, always with a 
moral, and they know by heart the lives of certain great 
Bodhisattvas, buds of the lotus which later on will bloom into 
full Buddhahood. Before them is a picture of ‘Godama”’ 
when he was a hare and jumped into the fire to feed the hungry 
Brahmin, and here, more familiar and more poignant still, is 
his appearance as Prince Vessantara, giving away his wife 
and beloved children to a hunchback beggar. Do they ever 
question his right to do so? (d) Then again Buddhism influ- 
ences them because it appeals to their imagination and their 
sense of mystery with its solemn chanting, its myriad shrines, 
its candles twinkling in the dusk, and the sexless sanctity of its 
monks. How wise and good they are! Here one little woman is 
lifting a heavy stone; the monk has told her that if it seems 
heavy her prayer will surely be answered—and it weighs 
forty pounds. And then to make sure she will go and consult 
the soothsayer, whose little booth is beside the shrine—a 
cheerful rogue, not without insight and a sense of humor. A 
friend of mine once ‘“‘read”’ his hand and told him in fluent 
Burmese that he would be hanged. ‘‘Ho, ho!” he chuckled, 
‘There are no bones in your tongue.” 

Watch now this group of men. Here is one who between 
prostrations before the image is keeping his long cheroot alive 
and enjoying a puff at it. He is like many men one meets, 
making the best of both worlds, and for him Buddhism has 
its appeal because (a) it is the custom of his people; and in the 
national movement which is alive in Burma and elsewhere 
Western influence (of which Christianity seems a part) is 
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resented. (b) Moreover it has launched a strong appeal to his 
reason. He understands why there is inequality in human 
lot, why some are rich and some poor, some healthy and some 
diseased. It is the Jaw of Karma that is working out; it 
explains everything! Men suffer now because they have sinned 
in a former birth. Listen to this conversation: old U Hpay 
is telling a neighbor of a foolish old sister who has adopted a 
calf, and is petting it because its voice is so like that of her 
dead husband! And while the old men chuckle at her belief 
that his spirit is reincarnated in this way, yet they do believe 
that that is the law. If you kill a mosquito it may be your 
mother-in-law in a new body, and still going strong! (c) More- 
over they know that there are times when there comes over 
them a wistful yearning for something which this world has 
not given them, and that in these quiet moments in the evening 
of life, when they are no longer concerned with making money 
or raising a family, the appeal of V7bbdna and its peace comes 
home to them. They do not hope to reach it, they do not 
understand what it means; for some of the monks say it will 
be “‘annihilation,”’ and some say the “extinction of all passion 
and a great calm”, but either way it has its appeal, especially 
to the world-weary. I remember meeting a Christian mis- 
sionary once, one of the noblest, who longed for just that 
quietude and relief from the bustle and flurry and staleness of 
life, which he felt could only be found in ceasing to be. A 
tropical climate had gradually in twenty-five years sapped his 
vitality. 

Playing around, while the old people talk or pray, are 
some children. Here a fat, naked baby takes a puff at his 
grandfather’s cigar, and here is a little girl devoutly imitating 
what she sees her parents doing in the front of the image; she 
too will light her candle and offer her marigolds. And here is 
an older child for whom already there is beginning a hero 
worship of the great being who has done so much for the world. 
She is thinking wistfully, maybe, of her brother, lately her 
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playmate; now a young s/in with shaved head and yellow 
robe, aloof and removed from her. 

What wonder that there are over 75,000 monks in the 
country, for every mother desires that one of her sons shall 
take and keep the yellow robe, and for many this means a 
long and anxious struggle of wills. The young educated Bur- 
mese are frank in calling the monks a “yellow peril,” not 
because they are bad men—public opinion will not usually 
tolerate that in Burma—but because there are so many of them, 
and because to feed them is a costly business, while to rebuild 
and gild a pagoda may mean that they will receive a decimated 
inheritance! ‘“‘The pagoda is built and the village ruined” 
they quote ruefully. Moreover in the government schools and 
in contact with the ‘free thought” of the West they have 
learned to call themselves “‘heretics.”” Very few are really 
Buddhists; among my students not more than ro per cent 
were orthodox. And so the old people are anxious and the 
young are restive; and Burma like many other countries is 
going through a strange period of transition. Yet undoubtedly 
Buddhism still has a great hold upon the people. How shall 
we estimate it ? 

We had read in many wise books that it was a pessimistic 
religion. As we see it in Burma it seems a strange power for 
making people happy and content—unless it be only the cheery 
temperament of the Burmese; there is certainly a wonderful 
joyousness about these gay-robed crowds of happy, smiling 
people, “the Irish of the East” we called them in happier days! 
‘“\ most Christ-like thing is their cheery optimism,” says a 
Christian missionary, even though it has no deep roots. 

Moreover we had heard that Buddhism had degraded 
women; we find that while it does not give her nearly so high 
a place as the religion of Christ, yet it has certainly given her 
a better standing than she has in any part of India. She is the 
“better half” in Burma and knows it; while she prays to be 
born next as a man, she does not tell her husband so! 
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Buddhism again has not developed a caste system and has 
made for democracy and for the education of the masses. Nor 
has it led on any large scale to religious persecution or to war: 
its lesson that “‘hatred is only ended by love” is one the 
world sorely needs. 

These are no small services; and yet as we get to know 
the life of the people we shall find strange evidences of want 
of control, and of lack of purpose and seriousness in life, and, 
above all, we shall find an unsatisfied longing which we believe 
can only be satisfied when they find that the great unknown 
God is near and loving and that he is not in a remote Vibbana. 

There are only about 20,000 Burmese Christians as yet, 
though the Karens are largely Christian. What then are the 
reasons which make us confident that Burma will be a Chris- 
tian country, even if, as we believe and hope, its Christianity 
is to differ profoundly from ours ? 

a) In the first place the natural instinct of the Burmese for 
religion is very strong; they have deified the great teacher 
Gautama, and gratitude to him is a strong motive. They 
tend to look upon Gautama as a savior. So strong is this 
longing for a savior that as the father blesses his child he says 
to him: ‘May you be reborn when the loving one, Maitri, 
comes.” For Gautama himself promised a loving savior: 
and some of our most pietistic hymns are imitated: ‘‘Yes, 
Buddha saves me; ves, Buddha saves me.”” Buddhism, even 
in Southern Asia, is changing from a way of merit and self- 
mastery to a way of salvation by faith. 

b) Again, it is clear that Buddhists are generally much 
more ready than they were for the idea of a Christian heaven. 
This heaven preached as a state of progress, a meeting place of 
friends, and the beatific vision of God is attracting them far 
more than the old doctrine of Nirvana. ‘‘We are walking in 
darkness,” said a Buddhist leader in Ceylon, ‘‘ without seeing 
a light, a person, or a hope.” ‘ Nirvana,” said a monk in 
Burma, ‘‘is a fearsome thought. I have no hope of attaining 
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it.’ Missionaries both in Burma and Ceylon are agreed that 
the outlook of Buddhists is changing, and a well-known mis- 
sionary, after forty years’ service in Burma, has written: 
‘Buddhism has changed very greatly in its teachings among 
those who have come directly or indirectly in touch with 
Christianity. Formerly, no supreme God, Nirvana, total 
quiescence, almost total annihilation, man his own savior, no 
possible escape from the penalty of sin; now there must be a 
God, Gautama a savior, sin forgiven by one God and a heaven 
in place of Nirvana.” 

None the less it remains true that in very many parts there 
are no Christian doctrines which arouse more opposition than 
just these, and it would seem as if Buddhism is making a great 
last stand against the gospel of Christ. Indeed it is not clear 
yet that our Christianity is loving enough and sacrificial enough 
to win these people, who have had so high a standard set by 
their own religion. Nor is Christendom sufficiently Christian 
to be a very good argument for the efficacy and truth of our 
faith. As in other parts of the East nothing but the best is good 
enough. 

c) Yet the moral situation clearly demands either that a 
revivified Buddhism or Christianity in its most vital form 
should come to the rescue. The need is grave. 

The moral sense of the people is diminishing with a slackening of 
religious observances. With the decay of ancient beliefs the Buddhist 
religion is losing its moral sanction as an inspiring force in the lives of 
its adherents, and drunkenness, gambling, drug-taking and vicious 
habits, increasing as they all are, tend to produce a weakening of self- 
control and a loss of self-respect which in favoring circumstance easily 
create the criminal. 


So reads the government bluebook on the administration of 
criminal justice for 1912, concerning the province of Burma, 
which is at once the most literate and most criminal province in 
the Indian Empire. The fair-minded missionary would add 
that these deplorable results are in large part due to the intro- 
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duction of Western “‘civilization,” and that it is up to us in 
ordinary justice and fair play to see that the West is represented 
by the very best we can send out for mission service, in com- 
merce and to government posts. If this be done the future 
of Christianity is assured. 

Again if Christianity is indeed alive it will go out in loving 
social service; and when it does this, whether in work for the 
lepers, for the deaf and the blind, or for any other needy class 
in the community, it is welcomed with open arms by the 
people. Buddhists are generous in helping Christian work 
for the afflicted. Let us do more and still more. 

And lastly Christianity must show its power in the demon- 
haunted villages and in the stews of the great cities; it is not 
a system of ethics which these countries need. They have an 
admirable one already. ‘‘The kingdom of God is not in word 


but in power.” 
Il. IN CEYLON 


Let us now set over against this composite picture of the 
Buddhism of Burma a scene in a neighboring Buddhist land, 
the island of Ceylon, where for 2,500 years the religion of the 
yellow robe has held undisputed sway. It is early spring. 
The rains are over, and in the brilliant moonlight the Singhalese 
peasants have gathered from their little malarial villages to a 
hillside to listen to the preaching of the Buddhist law. Life is 
dull, and any incident and any teaching will be welcome; 


‘ 


it is a strange world from which they have come, ‘‘a world of 
bare and brutal facts; of superstition, of grotesque imagination; 
a world of hunger and fear and devils, where a man is helpless 
before the unseen and unintelligible forces surrounding him.” 

As in Burma, so here, demonism is inexplicably interwoven 
with the Buddhism of the people, and here it is a darker and 
more sinister demonism, as it is also a more somber and _pessi- 
mistic Buddhism which speaks through the monotonous sing- 
song of the yellow-robed monk who is speaking to them and 
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urging upon them that life is transient and full of sorrow; that 
none the less their chief duty is to avoid taking the life of the 
meanest animal; that they are not even to kill the malarial 
mosquito or the plague-bringing rat, against which government 
edicts have gone out. The men listen dully for the most part, 
chewing betel nut the while. They have not much use for the 
“brethren,” who own one-third of the arable land of the 
country and are a heavy drain upon its resources, and who, 
except fitfully, are not schoolmasters like those of Burma, but 
tend to be drones in the hive; almost all they teach the children 
are the doctrines of rebirth and of not killing. Yet, as we listen, 
here too there is a certain sense of religious peace, of an other- 
worldly calm; and, if we are fortunate, we may find some 
Buddhist layman who will talk of the deep roots which the great 
tree of Buddhism has put out in the island of Ceylon. (a) In 
the first place there are signs in these jungles everywhere of 
an ancient civilization which Buddhism undoubtedly built 
there. It taught the inhabitants to irrigate their fields, to build 
cities, to write books, and when so little has been spared, as 
wave after wave of European aggression has swept over the 
island, do they not inevitably hold on to what is left them of 
the old Buddhist past ?. They venerate the relics of a civiliza- 
tion two thousand years old. Moreover in these days of dis- 
illusionment there are many world-weary men to whom the 
attraction of the monastic life is overpoweringly strong. The 
fact that there are still about eight thousand monks in Ceylon 
shows that, though men may despise the yellow robe, there 
are some who find under it protection and peace, and some 
few who use its influence for noble ends. (b) Moreover the 
intelligent layman will tell you how it has done away with 
caste and has cleansed religion. He will compare the dignity 
and harmlessness of the Buddhist temple with the gross inde- 
cencies of a Saivite shrine in South India. (c) He will show 
that Buddhism has still the power of molding public opinion, 
as for example in the strenuous appeals which the Buddhists 
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have made to the government of the island to suppress instead 
of encouraging the liquor traffic. Buddhists too supported 
the Christian missions in their courageous campaign which 
closed whole streets of licensed brothels. 

These points will go home to your mind and conscience, 
and yet you will be constrained to say that the people of Ceylon 
do need Christ as Burma does, and indeed as America and 
England need him! Here is after all the nerve of the missionary 
enterprise. Weare not missionaries because we have a superior 
civilization; we go because of the fact of Christ, and because, 
though we as Western nations have not given him his rightful 
place, we are anxious that these Eastern people should bring 
their rich gifts and lay them at his feet. Are we not to be 
partners in a glorious enterprise ? 

But let us return to our moonlight preacher. While we 
have been chatting, a change has come over the audience. All 
are now alert and eager. Seated around his platform, they 
are holding a string which seems to bind them in some mystic 
circle. It is ‘“Pirit.””. The preacher is reciting the ancient 
runes by which evil is averted and demon armies kept at bay. 
He is telling how the bandit Angulimala, who had killed 999 
victims and wore their fingers as a chaplet, tried to kill the 
Buddha, and was converted before he could put his thousand 
up! ‘‘May the merit of this be yours,” he says, and they all 
cry ‘Sadhu, Amen.” “All humbug,” grunts our layman. 
‘Come let us go to the Y.M.B.A., where a Singhalese advocate, 
newly returned from home [i.e., England], is going to read a 
paper on ‘Buddhism a Gospel for Europe!’” As we leave 
the palms and fragrant trees of the jungle, silhouetted against 
the brilliant sky, and pass the white buildings of the Buddhist 
high school and the famous Temple of the Tooth (a precious 
relic of Gotama), we talk of this possibility. There is, we 
learn, a movement on foot to send a mission to Europe, and 
my friend smiles sympathetically when I say, ‘‘Well, better be 
a good Buddhist than a Christian who can think of God as a 
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God of battles, and attribute to him some of the strange things 
which the old Jews believed of him.” We are agreed, too, that 
there are certain quarters where such a mission might begin 
its activities at once, and to my joy I find that this young Bud- 
dhist is in hearty agreement with me that if Christians were 
real followers of Jesus of Nazareth, such missions would not 
be needed. ‘‘We see your Christ,” he says, ‘‘in his beauty, 
because we have first seen the beauty of our Buddha.”’ Here is 
a preparation for the gospel indeed! And I find myself wonder- 
ing if all we who are idealists—Buddhists, Christians, and 
others—may not co-operate much more freely in great causes. 
In Ceylon, as in Burma, Buddhism is in some degree adapting 
itself to a changing world, and its old cry of pain, ‘‘ All is fleet- 
ing, transient, sorrowful,” is giving place to some attempts at 
social service and positive living. Yet the predominant note 
is one of world-weariness and despair, far more emphasized 
in Ceylon than in Burma. 

Contrast these two scenes: 

A great Singhalese abbot has passed away. The hillside 
is thronged with great companies of monks in every shade of 
yellow and brown, and around them surges a somber sea of 
the faithful laity. In the center is the funeral pyre, drape’: ‘n 
white and red, and, standing beside it, a monk is telling .. 
solemn and mournful tones of the greatness and goodness of 
the departed, who, though he had not come in sight of Nirvana 
had his feet surely set upon the upward path leading to a good 
rebirth in some heavenly place. Then amidst solemn chanting 
and the wailing of flutes and throbbing of drums he applies a 
torch to the pyre. While the people bow their heads and cry 
Sadhu, the body returns to dust. Then solemnly and silently 
the great crowd disperses, the lay people to the ordinary duties 
of life, the monks to meditate upon its transient character and 
unreality. And here a boy monk, to whom the dead man had 
been dear, stays weeping, while the last embers die and night 


comes swiftly down. 
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Another funeral scene; it is that of a Buddhist monk in 
Burma, a Hpongyi. The whole countryside has turned out. 
In clothing of exquisite silk, like a brilliant swarm of butterflies, 
they surround the great catafalque blazing with tinsel and gold 
leaf. On it lies the embalmed body of the monk. Presently 
it is taken down in its coffin, and the voung bloods of the 
village, in two carefully picked teams, are ranged about it. 
Then begins a tug of war, and the victorious team which 
pulls the body over the line will treat the defeated group to 
drinks and sideshows at the little booths which cluster around 
awaiting custom! It is a glad and jovial scene and all rejoice, 
for has not the good man been released from this transient life 
(which, nevertheless, is good and satisfying, while blood is hot 
and vouth lasts)? ‘‘ Youth for pleasure, middle age for busi- 
ness, old age for religion.”” Has he not returned to a life of 
glory, and won much merit for his own folk and for all the 
faithful ? 

Soon the body is restored to its resting-place, the pyre is 
lighted, and the whole mass flares up in flame and smoke, 
consuming not only the body, but with it paintings of numerous 
demons, including an Englishman with a gun! Then with 
shouts of merriment the crowd disperses, well content, not 
least the relatives of the departed. They have put up a good 
show, the dead has been honored, the family name has been 
distinguished, and everybody is satisfied. If for the next 
vear or more the family exchequer has been depleted, still it 
is the custom, and one must follow it. It has been well said 
that Buddhism is a cheery and a social thing in Burma, 
‘“‘from festive marriages to no less festive funerals.” 

With one-tenth of the population nominally Christian, and 
with a revived Buddhism strongly nationalist, Ceylon may well 
be said to be at the crossroads in religion. Which of the faiths 
can produce the sincere and unselfish leaders whom she needs 
if she is to win her place as a self-governing dominion, and to 
make her own contribution to the life of the world? Scottish 
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German monks, converts to Buddhism, have toiled to revive 
the drooping faith and spirit of the Buddhists of the island, 
and theosophists like Madame Blavatsky, Colonel Olcott, and 
Mrs. Besant have helped them to build schools and colleges. 
Now as she looks wistfully to the two greatest teachers of the 
world to make her strong and free, now is the time for their 
disciples to vindicate their teachings! It is a challenging 
appeal alike to the Sangha of Gotama Buddha and to the 
church of Jesus Christ. The former has held undisputed 
sway from the time of the gentle prince-missionary Mahinda, 
and has done great things for this lovable nation; the latter, 
greatly handicapped by the Prussian methods of its Portu- 
guese exponents, has now a clear field to reveal the spirit of 
its Master. There are many things in which a purified Bud- 
dhism and a really Christian Christianity can co-operate. 
Prosint! 
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The Semicentennial of an Interdenominational Church.—Bethany 
Union Church of Beverly Hills, Chicago, has just celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary, April 30-May 7. It was organized as a Union Church 
May 5, 1872. A small group of families who at that time had recently 
moved to what was then the village of Washington Heights found them- 
selves without church privileges. They organized a Union Sunday 
School, had preaching services conducted in turn by three ministers 
who lived in or near the village. They felt the need of a permanent 
organization, but realized its success depended upon holding together 
all the religious people of the community. As a result Bethany Union 
Church was organized with fourteen charter members representing six 
different denominational affiliations. It today has over four hundred 
members with eighteen or twenty denominational affiliations represented 
in its membership. It has had seven pastors—three Presbyterians, one 
Free Baptist, one Methodist, and one Congregationalist. While not 
affiliated with any one denomination it believes that the Community 
Church that has the faith of Christ in its heart must have the world in 
its vision, and therefore it seeks to co-operate with denominational 
boards and other agencies in the world-wide ministry of the church. 
The church has its own missionaries in the foreign field. It is situated 
in a rapidly growing residence section of Chicago and will undoubtedly 
have a large growth in the next ten years. It welcomes to its member- 
ship all who purpose to follow Christ, to live and to labor in his spirit, 


in faith and hope and love. 


Jesus and His Mother.—Perhaps no other words grate so harshly 
upon modern ears as Jesus’ words to his mother, “Woman, what have 
I to do with thee ?”’ says Dr. W. Beet in the April number of the /x/er- 
preter, “A mother, it is instinctively felt, has a great deal to do with her 
son, and has many claims upon him, prominent among these being 
courtesy, sympathy, and help. No right-minded son could, without a 
blush of shame, think of himself as rounding upon an anxious mother in 
such terms as, upon this occasion, fell from the lips of Jesus.’” And yet 
“the earthly life of Jesus is rightly esteemed as an example of human 
life at its highest and its best; and as presenting an ideal which it is 
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the bounden duty of all men to strive after, if haply they themselves 
may realize it in the daily routine of life. This being so, it seems, on 
the face of it, passing strange that the Master himself should be pictured 
as addressing his mother in terms which we, for all our infirmities of 
tone and temper, should hesitate to employ.” This difficulty is patent, 
but it ceases to exist in the light of a historical and critical study of the 
words which Jesus used. Jesus’ reply is known to us in translation 
only, and a translation that has not been able to reproduce the exact 
coloring of the idiomatic expression of the original. The real meaning 
of Jesus would be rendered freely in these words, ‘“ Lady, leave it to me.” 
Here there is nothing harsh or discourteous. That Jesus’ mother had 
received the answer she hoped for, and that she did not at all feel rebuked 
but rather satisfied is realized when she hurries off to the servants to 


warn them, “ Whatsoever he bids you, do it.”’ 


Alcohol as a World-Problem.—<An article on the findings of the 
Sixteenth International Anti-Alcohol Congress, held at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, August, 1921, is found in the May number of Review of 
Reviews. ‘As many as 500 members were assembled from all parts of 
the world, and 32 different governments were represented, including a 
representative of the Holy See.’’ An international scientific bureau 
was founded to collect literature on the subject and disseminate it in 
French, English, and German. Dr. R. Hercod, director of the Inter- 
national Bureau at Lausanne, already announces the publication of a 
monthly review to combat alcoholism in Europe. Leading representa- 
tives of the Congress put the following facts on record as having been 
scientifically demonstrated: that alcohol exerts a deleterious influence 
upon the race, that the consumption of alcohol favors certain special 
diseases, either because it diminishes the resistance to temptation or 
aggravates and complicates the symptoms of the disease when con- 
tracted, and finally, as to the medicinal value of alcohol, the writer 
cites the statistical reports of the Temperance Hospital in London, 
where in twenty-seven years, among 17,000 patients treated, the mor- 
tality was only 7.5 per cent, which was ro per cent less than the mortality 


in the other London hospitals. 


A Call for a Covenant of Church Unity.—‘‘At the time when the 
leading nations of the world are entering into a covenant of ten years 
for the readjustment of their military forces for the sake of keeping the 
peace of the world, shall not the churches of Christ do likewise? Shall 


the diplomats of the world be wiser for their generation than the leaders 
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of the churches?” Speaking for the Congregationalists, Dr. Newman 
Smyth replies in the May number of the Christian Union Quarterly, 
“Now is the time for practical agreements. Our spiritual unity needs 
to be made so visible that the man on the street may see it.”” The 
following objectives may serve as the basis for continued action: 

1. The fellowship of the members of any particular church in and 
with the members of all other churches. 

2. The mutual recognition and utilization of the ministry of the 
different churches for common needs and service. 

3. The offering thereby to our young men of larger tields and greater 
incentives to enter the ministry, as well as limiting thereby the number 
of ministers required for effective home service in places where one may 
be better than two or more. 

4. Such gradual consolidation or combination of the educational 
institutions as would prove advantageous for the best education and 
fellowship of the ministers of the different churches. 

5. The co-operation in philanthropic, social service, mission, or 


federated work of the different churches. 


Factory Labor in India.—Some of the economic changes that have 
come to pass in India are set forth in an article in the May number of 
the Review of Reviews. “We are told among other things that people 
of all castes are found in the factories, that nobody is deterred by his 
caste from going to work in these establishments, and that Hindus and 
Mohammedans work side by side.”’ Here then is a powerful influence 
in the direction of solidarity among the working classes which has 
perhaps led to a stronger nationalistic feeling and the precipitation of 


the present state of unrest. In ro18 there were in India a total ot 
4,868 large industrial establishments with a working force of 1,238,238 
people. However, “there has not yet appeared a sharp distinction 
between the laboring classes and the people from whom they are emerg- 
ing. Unlike the wage-earning classes in Europe and America, the 
majority of the laborers still retain their homesteads, and some of them 
even own a piece of farm land, small though it may be, and they do not 
yet depend completely upon wages for their livelihood.” In 1921 a 
resolution was passed in the Indian legislature ratifying the draft con- 
vention of the International Labor Conference at Washington of 1919, 
which reduced the working hours in Indian factories to sixty hours a 
week for both men and women. Previously the average working timc 
per day for the whole year was approximately twelve hours and tive 


minutes in textile factories. 
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The Ethics of the Ministry.—Almost every profession has its code of 
ethics. Is the ministry an exception to this rule? An answer is given 
by Dr. S. Z. Batten in the May number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Here Dr. Batten points out 
that ‘*the ministry as a body has no code of professional ethics. Yet 
the ministry, as a body of men dedicated to a certain life and service, 
has very rigid standards by which men are pledged and their conduct 
tested.” A formal code of ethics would be impracticable because it is 
felt that it would cast discredit upon the very idea of the ministry. 
Moreover, the religious bodies are divided into so many diverse denomi- 
nations that it is impossible to bring together representatives of all 
religious bodies for the full and free discussion of any questions either 
of faith, polity, or conduct. However, among themselves all religious 
bodies test the personal lives of their ministers very exactingly and 
this applies to their private as well as public life; whereas, professional 
codes deal primarily with professional conduct. The churches accept the 
New Testament instructions as final for the ministry. Here are instruc- 
tions from Paul and other writers ‘‘that deal with a minister’s life and 
conduct as a man, a husband and father. They define his qualifications 
in personal character, in aptness to teach, in general deportment. In 
view of this it seems almost needless to attempt any formal and elaborate 
statement of professional ethics.’’ However, in theological seminaries 
students for the ministry receive very careful instruction in ministerial 
ethics that deal with the protection of the profession, its standing and 
dignity, its motive for service, professional honesty, and professional 
courtesy. They are taught the necessity of a dignified conduct, the 
abandonment of the motive of mere profit, the obligation to hold sacred 
confidentia! information, the courage to speak the truth come what will, 
co-operation with the Union Minister’s Conference, avoidance of 
sensational and unfair methods of advertising, and such other considera- 
tions as apply in the change of pastorates. Above all, ** The true minis- 
ter’s loyalty must be to an inner standard, to an unseen Master, to the 
applause of his own conscience.” 


Christian- Jewish Friendship.—Are the Jew and non-Jew gradually 
arriving at a mutual understanding and respect which are clean of 
religious prejudice? This is the opinion of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, as he 
gleans over the discussion in a recent symposium where the means to a 
better understanding between the two faiths were discussed. Jew and 
non-Jew were invited to a frank discussion, and the result atfords a 
brighter outlook. In the Literary Digest for May 20, a quotation from 
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the rabbi contains the prerequisite for a friendly relationship from a 
Jewish point of view. Says Dr. Wise, ‘I maintain there will be no 
appreciable lessening of prejudice among Christians as against Jews 
until Christian churches earnestly and solemnly affirm that the death 
of Jesus, at whosoever’s hands, was incidental to the eternal fact of the 
birth and rise and teaching and influence of Jesus, the young Judean 
of Nazareth. Whatever Christians may have taught or believed 
touching this in the past, their duty in the present is clear as are the 
heavens in the noon hour—the duty of affirming that incalculable and 
eternal is the debt of Christians to Israel, of whose gifts Jesus is treasured 
as the chiefest.’’ That there actually is a change of attitude in present-day 
Judaism toward the historic Jesus is evidenced by Dr. Calisch, president of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, when he advises a campaign 
of education among the Jews as follows: ‘‘A general expression on the 
part of the leaders and teachers of the Synagogue of deep appreciation 
of the profound and far-reaching influence of the man Jesus, and 
of the sweetness and beauty of his life.’ On the other hand, we 
wonder whether historical honesty is not modified when he further 
continues, “together with a statement of the lack of historical basis for 
the accusation by the Church of the responsibility of the Jews for the 
crucifixion of Jesus.” 








BOOK REVIEWS 


A TEXTBOOK ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


He who prepares a college textbook, particularly one on a philo- 
sophical or religious subject, is fortunate if he escape the Scylla of didactic 
dogmatism without falling into the Charybdis of mere listing of uncriti- 
cized facts and theories. In his new book! Professor Wright steers a 
skilful pedagogical course. The reader is challenged to think for himself. 
Wright nowhere seeks surreptitiously to acquire merit for his own views 
under the guise of an “it is generally held” or ‘the modern view is,” 
but he honestly and plainly labels them as * the author’s opinions.”’ 

The method of treatment is empirical and inductive. The book is 
divided into three parts. Part I, ‘‘ Religion and the Conservation of 
Values,”’ contains thirteen chapters. It consists of cross-sections from 
the history of religion in its primitive and its developed forms. Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, the religions of Greece and Rome, Judaism, and 
Christianity are discussed; but Confucianism and Mohammedanism 
are omitted. Part II, ‘‘ Religion and the Self’ (four chapters), is chiefly 
psychological. Wright interprets the religious impulse as a sentiment; 
his treatment of this conception is original and suggestive. Religious 
growth and conversion, prayer, and mysticism are taken up in some 
detail. Part ILI, ‘*Religion and Reality” (five chapters), deals with 
the metaphysics of religion. It tries to answer the question, Is religion 
true? It covers mechanism and teleology, belief in God, the problem 
of evil, freedom, and immortality. 

The author proposes the following definition, which is historical, 
not normative, ‘Religion is the endeavor to secure the conservation 
of socially recognized values through specific actions that are believed 
to evoke some agency different from the ordinary ego of the individual, 
or from other merely human beings, and that imply a feeling of depend- 
ence upon this agency’ (p. 47). This well combines the contributions 
of Schleiermacher and H6ffding with the modern social interest. Oddly, 
the author does not mention H6ffding’s name; still more oddly, he 
states that he includes in *‘conservation . . . . the quantitative increase 

*A Student’s Philosophy of Religion. By William Kelly Wright. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. xii+472 pages. $3.75. 
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of values” (p. 443) without noting that Héffding had already called 
attention to this same point.' 

Wright believes that religion is true, and that Christianity is the 
truest religion (p. 212). In reply to the much-discussed question 
whether religious values are unique and autonomous, the author inclines 
to a negative opinion (p. 222); yet his conception of the religious senti- 
ment as having a characteristic object, the agency mentioned in the 
definition, would point toward an affirmative answer. He should take 
into account Rudolf Otto’s Das Heilige. The arguments for a teleo- 
logical and moral universe he regards as adequate to justify faith. 
The facts of evil lead him to join what may be called the neo-Gnostic or 
Wellsian movement by denying the creatorship and affirming the finite- 
ness of God (pp. 373 f., 437). Prayer Wright interprets as objective, 
in the light of the divine immanence (pp. 283 f.).. On immortality he 
abstains from definite conclusions, but evidently inclines to faith in 
personal immortality (p. 441, cf. pp. 426 ff.). 

Naturally there is much in such a book to call forth difference of 
opinion. Part I seems to the reviewer at once too long and too short; 
too long, in that the treatment of primitive religions and of Christianity 
might have been condensed; too short, by virtue of the omission of 


Mohammedanism and Confucianism in a year of grace when Islam and 
China loom large on the world-horizon. Resemblances and differences 
between Christianity and mystery religions are mentioned, but the burn- 
ing question of how much the former owes to the latter is not discussed 
(pp. 119 f., 123 tf., 160 ff.). The psychological part of the book gives no 
adequate account of the social significance of religious consciousness; 
it suffers also from too much metaphysical interpretation which would 
have been more appropriate and more intelligible in Part III. Some 
of the usually well-selected bibliographies contain too many references 
to relatively ephemeral current literature, and too few to great standard 
works. In the philosophical part of the book the general arguments for 
God are clearer and more explicit than the definition and defense of the 
specific concept of God at which the author arrives. Perhaps this 
defect is a merit in a book intended to stimulate the student. 

Typographically the book is admirable. Few misprints occur. 
‘*Capitolanus”’ (p. 135) should read ** Capitolinus,”’ and ‘* Thomas Cokel ” 
(p. 190) should read ** Thomas Coke.”’ Panse S Bemenrwen 

Boston UNIVERSITY 

* Hoffding mentioned it (Philosophy of Religion, p. 11); Sorley criticized Hotfding 
for neglecting it (Moral Values and the Idea of God, 1st. ed., p. 179); and now Wright 
rediscovers it! 
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POPULARIZING MODERN NEW TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP 

Among the semi-popular books about the Bible few have been 
written upon the New Testament from the modern point of view. 
Biblical scholars have sometimes seemed reluctant to apply the methods 
of historical criticism to the New Testament. But the New Testament 
will always be the center of Christian interest in the Scriptures, and 
there are general readers who will welcome books that make available 
to the layman the illuminating resu!ts of present-day research. 

The little book by Professor Scott on The New Testament Today! 
deserves a wide reading. Scholarship and reverence for the truths of 
Christian experience here walk hand in hand. The author vindicates 
the right of the New Testament against those who attack it as an out- 
grown book of long ago. The New Testament still breathes the fresh- 
ness of the new movement. When read with simple responsiveness to 
spiritual and moral fact it opens our eyes to a Christianity that was not 


‘ 


a doctrine but “a new feeling toward God and a new attitude toward 
life.’ Our knowledge of contemporary life and religion in Palestine 
and in the Graeco-Roman world throws a new light on the forms in 
which the truth was expressed, and shows us the Christian religion 
adapting itself to its spiritual environment and yet maintaining its 
identity in its victorious conflict with the powerful religions already in 
the field. We of the twentieth century are bidden to turn for suggestion 
to the first Christian writings and to regard their unity in diversity, 
their continuity in progress. Our world has found no substitute for 
religion, whether in scientific advancement or in social enthusiasm. 
The field is open for a Christianity that claims as its own the current 
sense of brotherhood and takes advantage of the present recognition of 
the spiritual, the mystical, and the moral, an apostolic Christianity that 
combines catholicity of experience and expression with simplicity of 
faith. 

In The Approach to the New Testament? Dr. Moffatt carries us farther 
into the processes of historical criticism. He tinds in the New Testament 
a healthy book “in its emphasis on truth, on vital energy, and on the 
realities of life,’ a book that reflects the varieties and changes in a 
manifold, developing movement. The writings that composed it were 
gradually elevated to a level with the accepted Hebrew Scriptures. 

1The New Testament Today. By Ernest Findlay Scott, D.D. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1921. 92 pages. $1.00. 


2The Approach tothe New Testament. By James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt., Hon. M.A. 
Oxon.). London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1921. 240 pages. $3.00. 
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The Old Testament exerted an influence both on Christian experience and 
on the record of Christian experience. Once certain Christian writings 
had been made into a New Testament, they were soon invested with the 
sanctity and authority already attaching to the Old Testament. Over 
against the traditional dogmatic and allegorical interpretation of the 
Bible, Dr. Moffatt urges the claims of the historical method, applying 
it by way of example to the Gospel story of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, and to Paul’s allegorical argument in Galatians. In these 
representative instances he seeks to show the significance of the gospel 
narrative and the purpose of Paul’s citation from the Old Testament. 
The historical student aims to recover the original fact free from bias or 
interpretation on the part of the recorder. Far from being merely 
negative in his deliverances he saves many men from a haunting doubt 
on the essential facts of early Christianity. He owns the limitation of 
his tield, and grants to the philosopher and the mystic their rights in 
interpretation. We need them all, philosopher, mystic, and historian, 
if we are to understand the facts and the record of early Christian life. 
Teachers and students of history will be glad of this book, which meets 
them on their own ground, commands their intellectual confidence, and 
interprets to them anew the original documents of our Christian faith. 
The author of The Contents of the New Testament' has essayed the 


difficult task of writing an introduction to the New Testament that 


may be used in the public schools. In general the well-grounded 
conclusions of modern scholarship are accepted and stated in simple 
form. But in the use that is made of the Fourth Gospel in the account 
of the life of Jesus, and in one instance in the otherwise excellent inter- 
pretation of the Book of Revelation (p. 199), the traditional attitude 
appears. In other places the writer speaks with a confidence not shared 
by all New Testament students, as when he asserts that Peter neither 
spoke nor wrote Greek. More surprising are the occasional infelicities of 
sentence structure. But as the work of an able, open-minded layman 
the book is of real significance. It succeeds in throwing into clear relief 
the main points in the New Testament, and gives many fresh touches 
that vivify the presentation. It should do good service as a manual 
for classes in church or school. 
JouN Pitt DEAN! 

BELOIT COLLEGI 

BELOIT, WISCONSIN 

The Contents of the New Testament. By Haven McClure, B.A., secretary 
English Council, Indiana State Teachers’ Association. New York: Macmillar 


1921. lit+219 pages. $1.50. 
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THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF GREEK HERO CULTS 

Heretofore the Greek hero cults have lacked adequate treatment in 
modern literature, but this defect is now made good by the publication 
of Farnell’s Gifford Lectures for the year 1920.'_ Readers familiar with 
this scholar’s previous work will readily appreciate the worth of his new 
book when they observe that it is essentially a continuation and supple- 
ment of his five monumental volumes on the Cults of the Greek States. 
On the basis of a careful sifting and classification of all available sources 
of information he now presents a detailed interpretation of Greek worship 
of the deceased human person and the closely related notions about the 
state in which the dead dwell and the possibility of a blessed immortality 
for the individual. 

An examination of pre-Homeric tradition yields only scanty results, 
which are found however to indicate that at the very dawn of Greek 
history sacrifices to ghosts were not unknown and divine or semi-divine 
honors were ascribed to human beings. In later times a well-defined 
group of heroes and heroines—the “‘hieratic’’ type—were in the main 
objects of worship before later mythological fancy pictured them in 
human garb. Originally they were spirits of vegetation and agriculture 
personifying the physical life of the earth and the power manifested in 
the changing seasons. But in the case of most figures of heroic fame 
exactly the opposite process of thinking operated to bestow divine honors 
upon individuals, historical or mythical, originally portrayed as strictly 
human personalities. Such for example was true of certain men and 
women revered for their activity in establishing religious rites or in dis- 
charging priestly duties. A similar conclusion regarding the priority of 
the human figure is reached with reference to those numerous individuals 
of heroic legend, of whom Herakles, the Dioskouroi, and Asklepios 
are outstanding representatives. Also the great epic heroes (e.g., 
Achilles, Agamemnon, Diomedes) about whom vigorous cults flourished 
prove to have been, either in fact or at least in the predominant opinion 
of their devotees, originally illustrious human personages rather than 
anthropomorphized divinities. 

Our author thinks, and apparently rightly, that the genesis of hero 
cults is not to be sought in the cult of ancestors, nor is the reverse process 
of religious evolution to be affirmed. These two cult interests develop 
simultaneously, although they not unnaturally influence each other. 
The attitude toward ancestral spirits may be one of fear or one of 


' Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality. By Lewis Richard Farnell. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1921. xvi+434 pages. 
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affection, but in the post-Mycenaean period of Greek history fear of 
the dead predominates, and a disposition toward the worship of the 
deceased increases correspondingly. Thus the posthumous worship 
by the Greeks of persons whose actual humanity and historicity are 
never open to question emerges, not as a sudden aberration or decadence 
of the Greek spirit, but as a normal stage in the evolution of religious 
history. It is in fact only a short step to the apotheosis of living persons 
who, like the illustrious Alexander, during their own lifetime inspire 
their contemporaries with awe or admiration. 

The phenomena thus far observed are believed to be genuinely 
Hellenic in character. But a further examination of the belief in indi- 
vidual immortality reveals a new and more powerful stimulus derived 
originally from a foreign source, viz., the Thrako-Phrygian mysteries of 
Dionysos-Bacchos and the theology of Orphism. Although the deified 
Hellenic hero was immortal, it was only occasionally, as in the case of 
Herakles for instance, that his own apotheosis furnished his worshipers 
any hope of a blessed hereafter. On the other hand, it was mainly from 
the mysteries that Greek religion derived its striking doctrine of indi- 
vidual immortality. To be sure this was a conspicuous item in the 
genuinely Greek mysteries of Eleusis, but the Eleusinian hope rested 
simply upon a vision of certain holy objects exhibited to the initiate 
rather than upon any experience of mystical union with the saving deity. 
Our author thinks the imported Bacchic-Orphic sects are the source of 
the conviction that the worshiper may by participation in the sacred rites 
secure so real a fusion of the deity with his own mortal substance that 
henceforth the soul of the devotee becomes itself essentially divine. 
In the attainment of this conviction the hope of immortality reached the 
climax of its development on Greek soil in pre-Christian times. It is in 
Orphism also that the strict immateriality of the soul is first stressed, 
and Orphic teaching regarding the possibility of the soul’s ultimate escape 
from matter becomes a veritable doctrine of salvation. 

In several respects these lectures are unusually significant. Their 
author recognizes the importance of social and anthropological considera- 
tions for an understanding of mythology, and consequently he avoids 
the pitfalls of the once popular philological school. Particularly valuable 
are his criticisms of the polydaemonistic theory, as expounded in Usener’s 
Gétternamen, to explain the origin of the Greek gods. After all, appar- 
ently Euhemerus was nearer to the truth than has been commonly sup- 
posed. Also a timely warning is raised against a too rigid predisposition 
prevalent in some quarters today to make cult the uniform precursor and 
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source of all myths. A study of the worship of heroes also bears very 
directly upon the subject of emperor worship especially in the eastern 
Mediterranean world of early Christian times. If heroes are in the 
main originally men, whether real or imaginary, exalted to the status of 
deities, rather than anthropomorphized divinities, the inclination of 
the Hellenistic East to revere as god a general or an emperor who 
restored a shattered society to a new condition of safety might have 
rested upon a more truly religious basis than is often imagined. 

This volume contains much that is of especial interest to the his- 
torian of Christianity. Since belief in a deified hero and the hope of 
individual immortality were widely current in the gentile world prior 
to the rise of Christianity, any thoroughgoing investigation of the genesis 
and content of Christian thinking along these lines should obviously 
concern itself not a little with gentile antecedents. Such preparatory 
work might simplify many problems. In the early centuries of its 
history the new religion was disturbed by christological controversies 
involving the question as to whether Christ was primarily a man-god or 
a god-man. <And the debate of more recent times regarding the his- 
toricity of Jesus ultimately resolves itself into a choice between the 
same two alternatives. Farnell does not turn aside to discuss these 
specifically Christian issues, but everyone who would approach them from 
the point of view of the ancients should become familiar with the content 
and functional significance of the Greek hero cults. Or, again, readers 
of the gospels when acquainted with the heritage bequeathed to the 
Graeco-Roman world through the worship of heroes will more easily 
understand why the evangelists, writing in the language of the Gentiles 
and undoubtedly in the interests of the gentile mission, chose to empha- 
size so strikingly the heroic elements in their accounts of the life of Jesus. 
[It is hardly possible to appreciate truly their interest in the marvelous 
without remembering that they were appealing to an audience accus- 
tomed to admire devoutly a Herakles for his heroic deeds on behalf of 
mortals or an Asklepios for his wonderful works of healing. 
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